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THE REVEREND ALBERT BARNES, D. D. 


Tue most useless and disagreeable men in the world are those 
who do the least and complain the most. Such attributes always 
coalesce in the same individuals and consummate their claims to per- 
sonal esteem and popular regard. Encumbered and disgraced by 
such, earth groans and travails in pain, being burdened. Such dig- 
nitaries are nuisances any where, but the most insufferable in theo- 
logical circles, because viewed in that aspect, their spirit and demeanor 
present the most pernicious contrast to their profession. They too 
much abound, and are easily known by their acrid and thorny fruits. 
Self-elected censors on all the talents of the day, they magnanimously 
lounge in their intrinsic meanness and infamous indolence, ready only 
to assign every man his professional merits, and proclaim the value 
of every printed thought. This is of course the best umpire one can 
enjoy, since the work of severe judging, if nothing else, is sure to be 
most thoroughly done. The laziest are always the most captious on 
the enterprising, and they who are of the least profit to the world 
themselves are sure to be most ambitious in depreciating the capaci- 
ties they are too imbecile to emulate. 

‘Mr. A. is a very taking kind of a preacher, but he has no wisdom 
to spare. Mr. B. is a flashy writer, but is very superficial. Mr. C. 
has a clever way of using what he knows, but his acquirements, es- 
pecially in the classics, are quite limited. That book of D.’s goes 
well, they say. How strange that the pubic will patronize such 
common-place things, and leave really valuable works dead lumber 


on the publisher’s hands! By the way that theme is a good one, if 
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it was only handled properly. J think of writing a book on that sub- 
ject, and have meditated profoundly on the matter these ten years.’ 

And so the snarling, impertinent, stultified drone, goes on. You 
never hear him speak kindly of any body, or with hearty approval of 
anything. Nota trace of sterling worth or beneficent influence can 
be found in all his past career. The hour, big with the destinies of 
empires, when his superlative profundity is to be developed, has not 
yet arrived. He is a tremendous man in the infinitive mood, amper- 
fect tense — about to be ! 

Such a scholar, such a minister of Curist, and sucha busy servant 
in the grand field of religious enterprise is not Dr. Barnes of Phila- 
delphia. Of all his bre thren in the pulpit, and by the press, no one 
of this age perhaps, exceeds him in professional industry and practi- 
cal usefulness. He has published more volumes than many divines 
have written sermons, and yet is an excellent pastor, a generous critic, 
a pleasing preacher, and a courteous man. It would seem that from 
the very outset of his public life, he accepted as his motto in respect 
to Christian excellence : 


‘No rest, no pause, till all her graces known, 
A happy habit makes each grace your own.’ 


With body and mind, that with the rising morn arise, Dr. Barnes 
has for a goodly number of years been indefatigably employed in 
acquiring, elaborating and distributing evangelical sentiments among 
mankind. By this means he may not only ‘ claim the triumph of a 
lettered heart,’ but also the richer meed of the neblest influence over 
the most extended domain. His reviews, introductions to standard 
authors, printed sermons, notes on the gospels, and other works, 
literary, polemical and exegetical, have pervaded the remotest corners 
and are moulding the destinies of innumerable minds. He believes 
with Sharon Turner, that ‘intellect and industry are never incompati- 
ble. There is more wisdom, and will be more benefit in combining 
them than scholars like to believe, or than the common world imagine. 
Life has time enough for both, and its happiness will be increased 
by the union.’ 

This harmonizes with the sentiments of an old divine, father of a 
distinguished poet, who uses the word prevent in its Latin sense. 
We refer to Dean Young, who says: ‘ He that thinks dl, prevents 
the tempter, and does the devil’s business fur him; he that thinks 
nothing, tempts the tempter, and offers him possession of an empty 
room ; but he that thinks religiously, defeats the tempter, and is proof 
and secure against all his assaults.’ 

In every department of life, vice is the perpetual concomitant of 
indolence. Waters that are still, soon stagnate and breed the most 
noxious malaria. An empty mind i is the devil’ s laboratory, in which 
the most deadly concoctions are manufactured and diffused. Prince 
Eugene said to a friend, that in the course of his life, he had been 
exposed to many Potiphars’ wives, to all of whom he had proved a 
Joseph, merely because he had so many other things to attend to. The 

surest way to avoid evil snares is to be well and constantly employed. 
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tree in stupid gaze at a speck in the heavens, imagining that Gop 
was as idle as they were. Many moderns are employed in achieving 
about the same degrees of dignity and use. But where is the spot 
on our globe that looks as if Gop designed it for the paradise of lazy 
folks? He who has nothing to do, has no business to live. It is easy 
to recognise the place where the indolent do reside. It is a locality 
vividly drawn in Proverbs: ‘I went by the field of the slothful, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understanding; and, lo! it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then | saw and con- 
sidered it well; 1 looked upon it and received instruction. Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth; and thy want as an 
armed man’ 

On the contrary, in the language of the same author, ‘ the thoughts 
of the diligent tend only to plenteousness.’ Diligence is the eternal 
prerequisite to prosperity and health. Said Swinnock, ‘ Thou mayest 
as well expect riches to rain down from heaven in silver showers, as 
to provide for thy family without industry in thy calling.’ 

‘Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and Gop-like reason 

To rust in us unused.’ 
The mental faculties contract indolent habits with as much facility 
as the physical. When one begins to lean on others for support, he 
will soon end by being incapable of either supporting others or him- 
self. Such fickle and indolent persons stagger about with a tottering 
and indecisive step; in the language of Solomon, ‘the labor of the 
foolish wearieth every one of them, because he knoweth not how to go 
to the city.’ They flutter from one object to another, and lounge along 
at hazard. No wind to them is favorable, because they have no par- 
ticular harbor in view; no star is propitious, since their eye is fixed 
with solicitude on none. If the time which is squandered in relaxing 
and debasing the powers of both body and mind, were employed in 
fortifying those powers in healthful discipline, we skould not at the 
years of maturity be at a loss for an occupation, nor be left to waste 
the fire of fine talent which industry had matured. 

Steel is sooner destroyed by rust than by use. There is an old 
Scottish legend, which represents the spirit that serves the wizard as 
being by necessity constantly employed; to suspend the work for a 
moment was to rend the enchantment. Such is the condition of the 
devotee at the altar of superlative excellence; the boon he desires is 
won only at the price of perpetual toil. But most persons proceed 
as if they expected to obtain wisdom as Abu Zeid al Hapan de- 
clares some Chinese philosophers thought oysters got their pearls, 
viz., by gaping ! 

en possessing fine opportunities for doing good, in high stations 
and on a broad scale, are still disposed to sink into the same supine 
and ignoble mode of procedure, But as long as depraved human 
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nature exists on earth, it will ever be true that ‘ the way of the sloth- 
ful man is asa hedge of thorns.’ Lord Bacon, in his Advancement 
of Learning, makes the following comment on this proverb: ‘ Here 
is lively represented how laborious sloth proveth in the end ; for when 
things are deferred to the last instant, and nothing prepared before- 
hand, every step findeth a brier or an impediment, which catcheth or 
stoppeth.’ 

Idleness was a criminal offence at Athens, and should be so regarded 
everywhere, since ‘ drones suck not eagles’ blood, but rob bee hives.’ 
Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus, tells us of a classic ‘loafer’ who 
was one day fined for this offence, and who was greatly condoled by 
a brother idler as having been condemned for keeping up his dignity. 
In our own age and country we have a plenty of those miserable 

‘swell-heads’ who puff and strut in all sorts of busy idleness just to 
keep up their dignity! 

Bancroft records the fact that the first emigrants to the northern 
colony of this continent were all working men. The company was 
winnowed before sailing; and all servants of ill life were discharged. 
They were not a ‘ mob of gentlemen who live at ease,’ but were the 
selectest specimens of mankind. ‘ No idle drone may live among 
us,’ was the spirit as well as the law of the dauntless community, 
which was destined to turn the sterility of New-England into a clus- 
ter of wealthy states. 

They who prefer to have nothing to do are very certain to do 
nothing good. Such persons hasten ‘the period when they will be in 
want, and most effectually foreclose the beneficence they will need. 
For, as Poole has said, ‘Men’s hearts are justly hardened against 
that man, who by his own sloth and wilfulness hath brought himself 
to want. It is good policy to strike while the iron is hot; it is still 
better to adopt Cromwell’s procedure in this respect, and make the 
iron hot by striking. The master-spirit who can rule the storm is 
great, but he is much greater who can both raise and rule it. To at- 
tain that grand power, one must possess the brave and indomitable 
soul of activity which prompted Edmund Burke to exclaim to his 
constituents in his famous speech at Bristol: ‘ Applaud us when we 
run; console us when we fall; cheer us when we recover; but let 
us pass on, for Gop’s sake! let us pass on!’ 

The idler, oppressed with those aimless and useless efforts which 
are actuated only by self-conceit, forgets that pride confers no dignity, 
and that vanity engenders nothing but public contempt. Persons of 
dull and languid habits, trail themselves sluggishly through life, as if 
some loathsome and agonizing viscus clogged every movement, and 
prevented all refreshing repose. Their substance is nothing but the 
slime of indolence, and their contracted snail- -path is covered with 
their own pollution. There is no healthy alacrity in them, none of 
that vivacious energy, which indicates either a vigorous body or a for- 
cible mind. They drag themselves tardily to their toil, as if every 
joint were a socket of torture, and touch the implements of industry 
as timidly, as if they expected their effeminate flesh to adhere to 
whatever it handled. Work affords them no joy, and duty no delight ; 
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they are nmeniatel of all manly vigor, onl have buried their con- 
science in the putrescence of their ‘laziness. ‘ They are a sort of 
perpetual somnambulists, walking through their sleep; moving in a 
constant mystery ; looking for their faculties, and forgetting what they 
are looking for; not able to find their work, or when they have found 
their work, not able to find their hands; doing every thing dreamily, 
and therefore every thing confusedly and incompletely; their work 
a dream, their sleep a dream, not repose, not refreshment, but a slum- 
berous vision of rest, a dreamy query concerning sleep ; too late for 
every thing, taking their passage when the ship. has sailed, insuring 
their property when the house is burnt, locking the door when the 
goods are stolen; men whose bodies seem to have started in the race 
of existence before their minds were ready, and who are always 
gazing out vacantly as if they expected their wits were coming up 
by the next arrival.’ 

Lead is heavy, gold is heavier, and platinum among the metals, is 
heaviest of all; but take the kingdoms of creation at large, that which 
has the most specific gravity to ;make earth groan and heaven weep, 
is alazyman. Were he not resisted by Omnipotence, he would be 
an effectual clog to stop the wheels of enterprise, the car of salvation 
and the revolution of the globe. He would become the stand-point 
of immovable stupidity and blasting contagion; the focus of veno- 
mous evils and their most prolific source; the chief conduit of hell 
through which every thing vile and destructive would be diffused 
over worlds arrested in silence, skies darkened with the pall of uni- 
versal death, and an universe tumbling to pieces without a single trace 
of the beautiful or the good. 

The industry of many persons, blest with the most abundant means 
for self-murder, is performed mainly by the lower half of their head ; 
the teeth are busy, while for all useful purposes the hands are idle, 
and gastronomical toil, carried on by force in a body in general un- 
employed, soon oppresses the stomach with gloomy acids which dif- 
fuse sourness of all sorts all over the person. The victim is dyspeptic, 
snappish, disconsolate, doomed. The best practical rules for secur- 
ing happy health are: Keep your head cool with temperance; your 
feet warm with exercise ; and if you grow bilious or corpulent, keep 
your eyes open, and your mouth shut. ‘ Love not sleep, lest thou 
come to poverty,’ says Solomon ; ‘ open thine eyes, and thou shalt be 
satisfied with bread.’ We are to use slumber only as ‘tired nature’s 
sweet restorer,’ and as a preparative for going forth to our work and 
our labor. 

The passive idler, of all men in the world, is the most difficult to 
please. Those who do the least themselves are always the severest 
critics upon the noble achievements of others. They are the most 
acrimonious, because their cynical souls are least purified with the 
healthful agitation of exalted emotions, If there were more refined 
sensibility in the world, there would be less bickering and more mu- 
tual love and magnanimous commendation in the hearts of mankind, 
We must desire to act, and act vigorously, tobe happy. This is the 
motive principle of the soul, and the ground of its greatest joy. 
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Happiness resides less in the possession of its objects than in their 
attainment. He who is born on a throne is seldom worthy of it, or 
happy in the sovereignty which chance has conferred, instead of 
being by personal enterprise attained. The soul always in action, 

always agreeably employ ed, has little time for discontent, and much 
occasion for the keenest joy. Hence the superior pleasures of the 
virtuous poor compared with the luxurious indulgences of the rich. 

The party who dine at a tavern, are vastly more joyous than those 
who feast in splendid misery together in a palace. It was not on the 


tomb of Croesus, but on that of B aucis, the most charming epitaph 
of antiquity was inscribed : 


‘His death was the evening of a beautiful day.’ 


Antinomian enmity against active labors in accordance with the 
spirit and commands of Curist, for the amelioration of suffering 
mankind, has its origin in inveterate laziness rather than in the im- 
maculate purity or practical beneficence of its theological lore. Said 
Bishop Leighton, ‘ Holy men in former ages did wonders in conquer- 
ing the world and themselves, but we, unhappy, degenerate, drowsy 
creatures as we are, blush to hear that they did what we cannot or 
will not do. We are indeed inclined to disbelieve the facts, and 
rather choose to deny their virtues, than to confess our own indolence 
and cowardice.’ 

Thomson’s excuse for reposing in his own ‘Castle of Indolence’ 
was, that he had nothing to do. But we have much to do; a soul to 
save — a heaven to win for ourselves and our brethren of the human 
race. ‘ They beckoned to their partners in the other ship, that the 
should come and help them.’ On this Scripture, old Bishop Hall 
remarks : ‘ There are other ships in partnership with Peter; he doth 
not fish all the lake alone. There cannot be a better improvement 
of society than to help us in gain, to relieve us in our profitable labors, 
to draw up the spiritual draught into the vessel of Curist and his 
church. Wherefore hath Gop given us partners, but that we should 
beckon to them for our aid in our necessary occasions? Neither 
doth Simon slacken his hand, because he had assistants. What shall 
we say to those lazy fishers, who can set others to the drag, while 
themselves look on at ease, caring only to feed themselves with the 
fish, not willing to wet their hands with the net ?” 

Indolence, like all the vices of which it is the chief patron, brings 
its own punishment; its listless torments are precursors of the still 
more excruciating pangs which are destined to crown and confirm 
the eternal ruin of both body and soul. Speaking of Antony’s inter- 
view with Cleopatra, ‘when Venus came to feast with Bacchus, for 
the benefit of Asia,’ the ancient historian says, that ‘then the veteran 
fell into every idle excess of puerile amusement, and offered at the 
shrine of luxury, what Antipho calls the greatest of all sacrifices, the 
sacrifice of time.’ But Christianity proclaims another, and infinitely 
greater catastrophe — the loss of the soul! 

If one would be strong in body, clear in intellect, useful in tinie, 
and happy in eternity, he must do something more than ‘sport with 
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Amaryllis in the shade, and play with the tangles of Nearea’s hair.’ 
He must love hard working, pure living and exalted thinking; he 
must cling with fondest attachment to that divine pursuit which 
Dr. Johnson admirably called ‘the invisible riot of the mind, that 
secret prodigality of being, secure from detection, and fearless of re- 
proach.” The luxury of chaste thought and beneficent action is the 
noblest this side of paradise —is 


‘Heaven on earth begun and glory in the bud.’ 


On the other hand, the retribution which attends vice and indolence 
here, and will hereafter avenge them in eternal wo, is both certain and 
terrific. 

If the reader is familiar with the writer’s ‘ Proverbs for the People,’ 
he will recognise in the above sentiment a resemblance to a chapter 
therein on ‘ The Slothful Self-Murdered.’ It is a pitiable class of 
persons, quite too numerous among both laity and clergy. But Dr. 
Barnes is not one of them: Believing that the increase of know- 
ledge clarifies mental vision, and enables its possessor the better to 
see, that he may more soundly know and usefully toil, he has recorded 
himself in a thousand different forms, ‘Gop’s workman.’ Thus he 
has won a higher throne, and a crown that shines over wider regions 
than ordinary sovereigns can command ; for with an industrious mind 
and agile pen he works not only by action, but by meditation ; not 
only by his living speech, but also, like thunder, by an echo, resound- 
ing from the press through every vale and along every mountain 
range. 

Learning, hoarded selfishly for its own sake, is pedantic trifling 
only ; but when rendered supple and powerful by sanctified ambition, 
it supplies irresistible energy to the practically strong, as steel armor, 
which upon the effeminate is a burden, crippling the body it was made 
to defend, girded about the manly warrior is at once an appropriate 
ornament and impervious defence. Milton doubtless drew more 
beauties from his knowledge than Shakspeare did from his ignorance. 
John Angell James well observes: ‘ Learning, as an ultimate object 
and for its own sake, is infinitely below the ambition of a holy and 
devoted servant of Curist; but learning employed to invigorate the 
intellect, to enrich the imagination, to cultivate the taste, to give power 
to thought, and variety to illustration; to add to the skill and energy 
with which we wield the weapons of our warfare, is in some cases 
indispensable, and in all invaluable. Unhappily it is not uncommon 
for those who have made large acquisitions in varied learning, and 
acquired a scientific, philosophic or literary taste, to yield to the se- 
ductions of the objects of their pursuits, and to allow themselves to 
be led astray from the simplicity that is in Curist Jesus. If there 
is one man to be admired, envied, and imitated above all others, it is 
he who has baptized large classic and scientific acquirements at the 
font of Christianity; has surrendered them at the foot of the cross, 
and gathered them up into the nerve of his strength, as a preacher 
of the gospel. To hear such a man chastening and guiding, but not 
checking or freezing the gushing utterances of a full heart, by the 
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rules of genuine eloquence ; and warming and sanctifying the finest 
specimens of rhetoric by the glow of a soul on fire with the passion 
of love to Gop and souls; to see the genius of Tully and Demos- 
thenes clothing themselves with the mantle of Paul, Peter, and John, 
and under the constraining Jove of Curist, employing all its resources 
of diction and of metaphor, to persuade men to be reconciled to Gon, 
is an object of surpassing interest: to such preachers we can almost 
fancy that not only men, but angels, must listen with delight.’ 

Dr. Barnes is most widely known for his annotations on various 
portions of the Bible. In these works he has evidently aimed more 
at being intelligent and instructive than to be either dogmatical or 
dubious. We are told that Cocceius laid it down as a fundamental 
rule of interpretation in theology, that the words and phrases of 
Scripture are to be understood in every sense of which they are 
susceptible ; that is, that they actually signify every thing that they 
can possibly signify. Some interpreters, in their philological and 
exegetical profundity, go farther than the Leyden Professor did ; 
they deduce from the text not only every thing that it can possibly 
signify, but often a great deal more; they not unfrequently make it 
bear a signification directly opposite to what it was evidently de- 
signed to express. The attenuated wisdom of such commentators, 
while it is much more ethereal, is by no means so sensible as the 
distinction made by the analytical divine who divided bread into 
white bread, brown bread and French rolls. 

Natural philosophers have labored not a little to illustrate the in- 
finite ductility of gold. Leaden expositors have hammered out and 
wire-drawn a much more extended demonstration. ‘ What a gift,’ 
says Fuller, ‘had John Halsebach, Professor at Vienna, in tedious- 
ness, who, being to expound the Prophet Isaiah to his auditors, read 
twenty-one years on the first chapter, and yet finished it not!’ This 
surely was no hasty preparation for a learned undertaking ; but the 
Vienna divine must yield the palm of cautious research, classic 
erudition and elaborate completeness, to the Rabbi Chananiah. It 
is recorded of the latter that when he unde rtook to write a commen- 
tary upon a part of Ezekiel, he required “he Jews to supply him 
with three hundred tons of oil for the use of his lamp, while he 
should be engaged in it. It is a mighty amount of stationery and 
patience such men are born to devour. Their death is sometimes 
regarded as a special mark of the ALmicuty’s displeasure ; perhaps 
justly, considering what an awful amount of learned nonsense has 
been inflicted on mankind. John Fellows published an elegy on 
the death of Reverend John Gill, D. D., in which he exclaims: 


‘ How are the mighty fallen! Lorp, when will 
Thine anger cease? The great, the learned Gill 
Now pale and breathless lies!’ 


It was indeed sad business, altogether ; but we always feel in- 
clined to ask with a contemporary of the great defunct: ‘ Was this 
sufficient cause for raising such an outcry in Zion, and calling on 
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her sons and daughters to weep and wail as if the Day of Judgment 
were come ?’ 

The exegetical disquisitions and explanatory notes which Dr. 
Barnes has published are generally of sufficient brevity, learning and 
clearness for all practical purposes. They are neither pedantically 
dull nor insipidly obscure, but seem to have been written on the 
principle, that 


‘RIGHT ever reigns its stated bounds between, 
And taste, like morals, loves the golden mean.’ 


About the year 1400, a Prussian poet, at a banquet given by the 
grand-master of the Teutonic order, sang in old Prussian the heroic 
achievements of the ancient warriors of the country ; nobody under- 
stood him, and one hundred empty walnuts were given to him by 
way of reward. It must be confessed that this is more than the 
authors of many a huge tome deserve. They are so excruciatingly 
minute, that they contract the soul of the reader beyond all power 
of enlarged comprehension before they have done with him, as 
though a contact with their profound stupidity and infinitesimal par- 
ticularism had, torpedo-like, numbed thought. Such wiseacres, 
whose original capacities are exactly proportioned to the pettiness 
of their pursuits, are as unfitted for the department of biblical in- 
struction as the painter of fruit and flowers is incompetent to por- 
tray impressive history, or commemorate dignified events. Their 
laborious dribbling is of transient influence at best; and soon, very 
soon, it will be said of their most enduring works, that ‘ Time’s gray 
wing has winnowed all away.’ 

Dr. Barnes is not only a judicious annotator on divine revelation, 
but he is an eloquent writer on human freedom. He thinks that 
‘man may not hide what Gop would teach,’ and both writes and 
speaks as if he had consecrated the most industrious use of all his 
best faculties to impart the highest truths to the largest numbers. 
He is not ambitious to sit idly in ‘the marble porch where Wisdom 
wont to teach with Socrates and Tully,’ while myriads of immortal 
beings, ignorant of a much loftier wisdom, are rushing down to 
ruin. As a minister of Jesus Curist, his position is higher, his con- 
ceptions of rights and duties nobler; and therefore he pants perpe- 
tually to ‘breathe the Paradisial air around the universal whole,’ 
feeling that ‘he hath only half a heart who loves not all.’ He is as 
athletic as he is industrious, perpetually vigorous and free ; because 
in early manhood he learned to draw much of his potency from the 
free soil of his country, as Antezus gained new strength from contact 
with the bosom of mother earth; but the beams blended in his 
higher professional radiance are contributed less from physical nature 
than from moral principle and religious truth. Even pagan scholars 
had very just conceptions of the degrading tendency of every form 
of vassalage. Said Longinus: ‘ All other qualifications you may 
find among people who are deprived of liberty; but never did a 
slave become an orator. He can only be a pompous flatterer. His 
spirit being effectually broken, the timorous vassal will still be upper- 
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most; the habit of subjection continually overawes and beats down 
his genius; for, according to Homer, 


‘ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.’ 


‘Thus, we are told, the cases in which dwarfs are kept not only 
prevent the future growth of those who are enclosed in them, but 
diminish what bulk they already have, by too close constriction of 
their parts. So slavery, be it never so easy, yet is slavery still, and 
may deservedly be called the prison of the soul, and the public 
dungeon.’ 

In the same section of the ‘ Treatise on the Sublime,’ from which 
the above extract is taken, we find a beautiful and just picture of the 
happy influence of a free government, which Lonetnus considers as 
‘the Nurse of True Genius. Great writers,’ he adds, ‘ will be found 
only in this sort of government, with which they flourish and triumph, 
or decline and die. Liberty produces fine sentiments in men of 
genius; it invigorates their hopes, excites an honorable emulation, 
and inspires an ambition and thirst of excelling; and what is more, 
in free states there are prizes to be gained, which are worth contend- 
ing for. ‘Thus the natural faculties of the orators are sharpened and 
polished by continual practice ; and the liberty of their thoughts, as is 
reasonable to expect, shines out conspicuously in the liberty of their 
debates.’ 

Many who occupy the watch-towers of our Zion seem to be the 
Rabbis of the ancient law, and not Christians of the reign of grace; 
they are the apostles of the past, and not the prophets of the future. 
But Dr. Barnes is not of thisstamp. He does not believe that science 
is the corrupter of morality, or that knowledge is the ruin of nations. 
The enjoyment of universal rights he regards as the true basis of en- 
during safety, not the mere intellectual development, or the posses- 
sion of such or such a faculty, but a clear understanding of each and 
all actual privileges and positions vouchsafed by Heaven to all—a 
wise comprehension of the divers interests, temporal and eternal, 
which every rational creature is called to regulate and enjoy. Po- 
litical capacity and religious rights dwell only where these conditions 
meet, and are combined; and no true freedom exists where they are 
withheld from any portion of mankind. Living in an age of revolu- 
tions, when the predominant parties of the day try to stop at certain 
limits at which they have fixed right and justice, while those who fol- 
low crush them under foot, and overleap those arbitrary boundaries, 
as in a charge of cavalry, the last squadron tramples down the first, 
if it happens to pause —this divine, with the noblest conservatism, 
would secure the best welfare of all by a timely impartation of salu- 
tary blessings to each. He would equalize rights by equalizing as 
nearly as possible intellects, feeling that the highest obligation of 
every public man in this age is to contribute his best endeavors in 
efforts to raise the masses to the free enjoyment of the most enlighten- 
ed and sanctified civilization. 
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‘Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears. 

And he that shuts Love out, in hour shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by Gop, and tempered with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man.’ 

We have glanced at Dr. Barnes in the double light of biblical com- 
mentator and ethical writer. In the third place, let us contemplate 
him a moment as asermonizer. Unity of import, discreet adapta- 
tion, and palpable good taste, we think are the most marked features 
of his pulpit productions. 

First of all, there is a lucid and forcible unity of purpose in the dis- 
courses he presents to instruct the minds and improve the hearts of 
the people. This is a quality of fundamental importance ‘even by 
the bad commended, while they leave its track untrod.’ If the chain 
is broken, and the fragments are scattered about here and there, it is 
certain no lightning can traverse it with appropriate effect. Too 
many preachers, it would seem, labor to promote spiritual regenera- 
tion, as Frankenstein, in the romance, sought after the principle of 
life — in the charnel-house; there groping for vitality in the midst of 
corruption, putting together limbs belonging to different bodies, and 
thus setting before the world as a homogeneous existence, from an 
odd compound of legs, arms, and eyes, belonging to others who long 
since ‘shuffled off this mortal coil.’ But no galvanized corpse — no 
pr-nic of different dead bodies, collated by laziness and pedantry, 
can do the work of a spontaneously vitalized and powerfully concen- 
trated sermon. Concerning such productions, as void of sense as of 
symmetry, it can never be said, with the exactest justice, as Lermi- 
nier says of the reading of the history of Herodotus at the Olympic 
Games: ‘ Greece trembled and Thucydides wept.’ Dr. Barnes sees 
what is in his text before he begins to elucidate its particular mean- 
ing, and then proceeds to his work.with severe unison of manner and 
clearness of exposition, as 


‘Wuen Heaven’s light 
Pours itself on the page, like prophecy 
On time, unglooming all its mighty meanings.’ 


The second prominent trait in the preaching of this divine is a wise 
adaptation of the means he employs to the end he would attain. An 
excellent writer in the Eclectic Review speaks on this wise : 


‘Wuat is good preaching? Alas, how many answers would be given to this question! And 
yet is not the true answer —the preaching by which souls are saved? Then, the best preach- 
ing must be that by which the greatest number of souls are saved. In order to that end, how- 
ever, men must be brought within the sphere of the pulpit; and to bring the greatest number 
of men within that sphere is the design of Dr. VauGHAN in his treatise, (on the Modern Pulpit,) 
and itis ours. In one word, what we specifically want in the modern pulpit is— ADAPTATION. 
Now we have read a good deal in our time, not more than enough, of the necessity of adapting 
the efforts of the pulpit to the constitution of the human mind. to man’s moral nature, to his ac- 
tual condition as fallen, guilty, wretched. and exposed to future punishment. And not seldom 
have we read most seasonalle injunctions, addressed to our young ministers, on the personal 
adaptation of their discourses to the condition of individual men. All this we regard as of equal 
importance at all times, and in all conceivable circumstances. But, at present. our aim is toex- 
cite as much attention as we can to the truth—that along with these general and fixed adapta- 
tions, there is required a constantly varying adaptation to the constantly progressive changes of 
society.’ 
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The writer then goes on to explain what he means by this varying 
adaptation of the pulpit to the advancement in society, in reference 
to one portion of it— the working classes : 


‘EDUCATION is raising these great masses of the community into higher degrees of intellectual 
culture. New powers are at work. Incredible facilities are multiplied for diffusing knowledge, 
spreading Opinions, and increasing the number of thinkers. Now in such an age, to say nothing 
of other views of society, it is obviously the duty of evangelical preachers to adapt themse lves 
to the circumstances in which they are plac ed; not, as this talented writer would be among the 
last to suggest, by withdrawing from the pulpit the great themes of the mediatory sy stem, and 
substituting for them philosophic truth, or a rationalized gospel, but by such a general line of 
conduct with reference to the circumstances of a growingly enlightened age, and such a strain 
of preaching as shall lay hold of the public mind, and bring it under that doctrine, which, and 
which only, is the power of Gop unto salvation. Let there be a just estimate formed, and which 
to be just cannot be alow one, of the mental powers of the common people; a judicious and 
hearty sympathy with their real wants and reasonable wishes; a studious consideration of the 
means by which the multitude shall be brought back to the s¢ anctuaries of religion, which they 
have to a considerable extent deserted ; an assiduous endeavor to connect the functions of the 
pastor with the literary cultivation of the people. For these purposes let there be correct in- 
formation of their state of intellect, their prevailing habits, their peculiar temptations, their 
literaty tendencies and aspirations as to the books they read — let there be all this, but then let 
it be only as so much power put forth to bring these masses under the influence of the gospel. 
Oh, it were a noble triumph of the modern pulpit te see men of strong principle, and self-con 
trolling wisdom, gatheriug round them the most boisterous elements of our social atmosphere, 
conducting the lightnings with which its darkest thunder-clouds are charged, and showing to the 
nation they have saved that the preaching of the cross is still the ‘ power of Gop.’’ 


Our own countryman, Dr. Griffin, said in a sermon to theological 
students: ‘My dear brethren, why are we not more impressive ? 
Theology affords the best field for tender, solemn and sublime elo- 
quence. The most august objects are presented ; the most impor- 
tant interests are discussed ; ; the most tender motives are urged. 
Gop and angels; the treason of Satan; the creation, ruin, and re- 
covery of a world; the incarnation, death, resurrection, and reign of 


the Son of Gop; the day of judgment; a burning universe; an eter- 
nity ; a heaven and a hell— all pass before the eye. What are the 
petty dissensions of the states of Greece, or the ambition of Philip ; 
what are the plots and victories of Rome, or the treason of Cataline, 
compared with this? If ministers were sufficiently qualified by edu- 
cation, study, and the Holy Ghost; if they felt their subject as much 
as Demosthenes and Cicero did, they would be the most eloquent 
men on earth, and would be so esteemed wherever congenial minds 
were found.’ But it is certain, that in our day the practical power of 
the pulpit does not comport with the above representation of its use. 
‘Well, Master Jackson,’ said his minister, walking homeward from 
church with a simple-minded and constant attendant; ‘ well, Master 
Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so 
hard all the week! And you make a good use of the day, for you 
are always present at preaching.’ ‘ Ay, Sir,’ replied Jackson, ‘ it is 
indeed a blessed day ; I works hard enough all the week, and then I 
comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my legs up, 
and thinks o’ nothing.’ : 

If one has not the gift to win attention, where is the mystery of his 
failing to do good ? Pulpit eloquence that is most attractive, even to 
the most cultivated minds, and which is especially suusutial on the 
popular heart, is embodied in brief, striking, familiar illustrations and 
appeals, ensouled with common sense and the Spirit of God. Says the 
homely, but forcible Doolittle : 
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‘The eyeing of eternity should make us ministers painful and dili- 

gent in our studies to prepare a message of such weight as we come 

about, when preaching to men concerning everlasting matters, and 
should especially move us to be plain in our speech, that even the 

capacity of the weakest in the congregation, that hath an eternal soul, 
that must be damned or saved, might understand in things necessary 
to salvation, what we mean, and aim, and drive at. It hath made me 
tremble to hear some soar aloft, that knowing men might know their 
parts, whilst the meaner sort are kept from the knowledge of it; and 
put their matter in such a dress of words, in such a style so composed, 
that the most stand looking at the preacher i in the face, and hear a 
sound, but know not what he saith, and while he doth pretend to feed 
them, doth indeed starve them. Would a man of any bowels of com- 
passion go from a prince to a condemned man, and tell him in such a 
language that he should not understand, the condition upon which the 
prince would pardon him, and then the poor man lose his life because 
the proud and haughty messenger must show his knack in delivering 
his message in fine English, which the condemned man could not un- 
derstand ? 

To unity of design, and discrete adaptation, Dr. Barnes adds pal- 
pable good taste, as the third leading characteristic of his sermons. 
He never fails in a proper regard to externals; at the same time it is 
evidently his ambition not to seek the appearance of vigor by violent 
motions, or the air of elegance by extravagant display. Every dis- 
course is written with an earnest purpose of impressing on the hearer 
some important doctrine, invested with a lofty and chaste beauty. 
Entering with sober zeal, on the cultivation of researches that may 
guide the hand, without imposing fetters upon its freedom, he care- 
fully elaborates each member of the perfected argument as if he felt 
that mental shallowness would not insure attractive variety, nor care- 
lessness of execution compensate the absence of original force. He 
is not insensible to the advantage of sometimes presenting ‘truth 
severe by fairy fiction drest ;’ but he more habitually acts on the wise 
maxim of the poet: ‘Genius again correct with science sage !’ 

A late critic, speaking of a certain florid writer, says: ‘In ancient 
times it was a common opinion that Parnassus was hard to climb, and 
its top almost inaccessible. But in modern times, we seem to have 
made a beaten cartway over it, and where is the man who cannot 
travel it without difficulty or danger? Helicon was once represented 
as a scanty stream, and happy was he who could get a draught of it. 
But now it has become so bold a river, that every plough- boy i in the 
field of science can water his horses at it. Inspiration descends in 
the form of a thick fog, and the beclouded fancy which paints a mon- 
ster, while it aims at sketching nature, is admired for the boldness and 
wildness of its thoughts. 

‘His metaphors, generally speaking, are too far-fetched. He shows 
more of the scholar than the man, and none but a scholar can under- 
stand his productions. He please’ the refined taste of the critic, but 
cannot strike the master-springs of the human heart. His poetry is 
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loaded vil petites oailibeiae. He dazzles us w ith his splendor, 
but he does not warm us with the blaze of his genius. Like a glit- 
tering sword brandished in a sunbeam, he flashes light into your eyes, 
without c ommunicating any of the heat of that luminary. I love an 
author who converges the rays of thought till they burn in a focus. 

‘ The ancients heaped flowers on the dead, but gave a simple gar- 
land of oak to the living hero. Ladmire theirtaste. Let the servile 
imitator deck his lifeloss page with a profusion of epithets. They 
keep the corpse out of sight. But genius can give the spark of life, 
the bloom of health, the lightning eye, the majesty of form, and the 
glow of thought, to her productions. What need, then, of orna- 
ment °’ 

This excess of ornament, Dr. Barnes’ native good taste avoids. 
While not incapable of high rhetorical embellishment, he prefers to 
deal with more substantial material, and e spe cially reperds the coun- 
sel so appropriate to pulpit preparations, given in the following lines : 

‘But sparingly thy earth-born stores unfold, 
Nor load with gems, nor lace with tawdry gold ; 


Rare things alone are dear in custom's eye, 
They lose their value as they multiply.’ 


The discourses of most of what are called popular preachers, are 
generally descriptive, not reflective ; they are agreeable but not in- 
structive. Ben Jonson, in a happy ‘phrase, called bell-ringing, ‘ the 
poetry of steeples ;’ one would like to know what epithets het would 
apply to the less harmonious jingling heard in too many churches of 
our day. It would require terms less euphonic, to characterize the 
shrill and furious expression of useless and senseless wordiness 
which is so often substituted for the burning accents of pertinent and 
irrepressible meaning. ‘The more unpretending, quiet and natural 
the style, the more impressive will be the effect. Ostentatious bril- 
liancy, or display of power, put forth as such, is sure to injure the 
effect. 

The language commonly employed by Dr. Barnes, is ‘ distinct and 
clear as any muse’s tongue could speak,’ is enlivened by a zeal that 
flows warm and eager fi om his bosom, and these traits, coalescing in 
his best perfor mances, render him ‘stronger than twenty thousand 
soldiers armed in proof.’ When we are describing any thing in 
which we feel a real interest, those features will instinctively be made 
the most prominent which are most characteristic of the matter told. 
Hence he who is the most natural, is always the most forcible. That 
is the best style whereby thought is clothed with the least possible 
encumbrance, as the Greeks draped their statues; it is worse than 
useless to invest what is intrinsically beautiful with robes and jewels 
which conceal more than they adorn, True sublimity in sentiment is 
calm, rather than boisterous, and is less clearly traced in the cry to 
the mountains, ‘ fall on us,’ and to the hills, ‘ cover us,’ than in the 
serene self-possession of the prophecy: ‘ And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in any flesh I shall see Gop.’ In de- 
-scription the same principle holds, whether it relates to vivid light or 
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the univ onal shew spread over nature yor a tempest, so nobly 
portrayed by Shakspeare : 

‘AND as we often see, against a storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the wrack stand still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb itself 


As hush as death; anon the dreadful thunder 
Does rend the region.’ 


The essentials of all good preaching, are warmth, energy, tenderness, 
pathos, chaste language, and the highest spirituality of sentiment. 
All oratory, to be widely and enduringly profitable, must be suited 
to its age and to its auditories. It has been well said, that ‘ The 
eloquence of Bossuet, lofty and massive as it was, would not have 
melted as Whitefield’s did the miners of Cornwall; nor would the 
sentiments of Fenelon, with his silvery elocution, have fallen with 
the same power on an English multitude, as the shrill declamation of 
Wesley. Though we were able to call from the dead Bourdaloue, 
serious, logical, cold and clear; or Massillon, full of fervor and 
pathos ; we cannot bring back their age, their church, their ceremo- 
nies and their congregations. The solemn mass; the deep-toned 
choir; the courtly audience ; the lofty pillars, and the fretted aisles, 
were all proper concomitants of their eloquence ; but that is not the 
eloquence which we most need.’ The great demand of our day is 
for an increased number of well furnished minds in the pulpit, hearts 
penetrated with a sense of fearful responsibility, equipped with the 
everlasting power of spiritual truth, each one resolved to do his part 
among the grand agencies which Gop has appointed to renovate 
and bless mankind. “We want good men and true, who will cherish 
large and generous views, live above sectarian strife, and exert in 
all quarters, over all classes, an influence which, like the shadow of 
the apostle, shall bless where aver it falls. Would Gop that we 
might see more of that devoted class who are too intert on doing 
good to pause complaisantly to be admired. That is the most elo- 
quent preaching, which elicits few compliments, but impels to the 
performance of many good deeds. Said one of the best orators of 
antiquity: ‘If you have leisure to praise me, 1 speak to no pur- 
pose.’ 

Dr. Barnes is quite an impressive speaker, but his eloquence is of 
the Ulysses stamp ; elaborate, conciliatory, and argumentative, rather 
than impassioned and turbulent. It appeals more to the reason than 
the passions ; but always possesses enough of the graces of literature 
and evangelical unction to give it a high intellectual and moral 
charm. 

Whatever may be the grade this divine holds as an effective 
speaker, there can be no doubt that as a model of professional in- 
dustry, he is excelled by none. With incessant labor, he has ac- 
quired an influence, not less salutary and enduring for having been 
slowly and by self-culture gained. Said Lord Bacon, ‘ Heat gotten 
by degrees, with motion and exercise, is more natural and stays 
longer by one, than what is gotten all at once by coming to the 
fire. Goods acquired by industry prove commonly more lasting, 
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than lands by descent.’ Our talented and toilsome countryman has 
done much as a preacher, is still doing a good deal as a pastor, but 
his most comprehensive and lasting usefulness is connected with his 
wide-spreading books. In him, through the agency of the press, is 
strikingly exemplified the truth, that 

‘Tur soul begetteth shadows of itself 

Which do outlive their author: and are more 

Substantial than all nature, and the red 

Realities of flesh and blood, as echo 


Is longer, louder, further than the voice 
Of man can thunder, or his ear report.’ 






I Tuink we faint and weep more than is manly ; 
I think we more mistrust, than Christians should. 
Because the earth we cling to interposes 

And hides the lower orbit of the sun, 

We have no faith to know the circle perfect, 
And that a day will follow on the night: 

Nay more, that when the sun we see, is setting, 
He is but rising on another people ; 

And not his face but ours veiled in darkness. 

We are less wise than were the ancient heathen 
Who tempered feasting with a grisly moral. 


With higher hope, we shrink from thoughts of dying, 
And dare not read, while yet of death unbidden, 

As Gipsies in the palm, those seams and circles 

And time-worn lineaments which kings in purple 
Have trembled to behold, but holy men, 

Interpreting aright, like martyred STEPHEN, 

In singleness of heart have sunk to sleep ; 

Gop’s children weary with an evening ramble. 
Unthinking custom from our very cradle 

Makes us most cowards where we should be bold. 
The house is closed and hushed; a gloom funereal 
Pervades the rooms once cheerful with the light ; 
Sobs and outcries from those we love, infect us 

With strange disquiet, making play unsought 

Before they take us on the knee and tell us 

We must no more be joyful, for a dread 

And terrible calamity has smitten one. 
























And then, poor innocents, with frighted hearts 
Within the awful chamber are we led 

To look on death ; the hard impassive face, 
The formal shroud, which the stiff feet erect 
Into the semblance of a second forehead, 
Swathed and concealed ; the tumbler whence he drank 
Who ne’er shall drink again ; the various adjuncts 

Of a sick room ; the useless phials 
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Thanatokallos. 


Half emptied only, on the hearth the lamp, 
Even the fly that buzzes round and settles 

Upon the dead man’s mouth, and walking thence 
Into his nostril, starts him not from slumber. 

All portions of the dreary changeless scene 

In the last drama, with unwholesome stillness 
Succeeding to the weepings and complaints 

Of Heaven’s own justice, and loud cries for succor 
That fill the dying ear not wholly dead, 
Distract the fluttering spirit, and invest 

A death-bed with a horror not its own. 

I thought of these things sadly, and I wondered 
If in this thanatopsis, soul as clay 

Took part and sorrowed. While I this debated, 
1 knew my soul was loosing from my hold, 

And that the pines around, assuming shape 

Of mournful draperies, shut out the day. 

Then I lost sight and memory for a moment, 
Then stood erect beside my usual couch, 

And saw my longwhile tenement, a pallid 

And helpless symbol of my former self. 

The hands laid heavily across the breast, 

The eyelids down, the mouth with final courage 
That aimed a smile for sake of her who watched, 
But lapsed into a pang and so congealed. 


Half sweet, half suffering: Aria to Caecinna. 


Poor sinful clod, erewhile the spirit’s master 

Not less than servant, with desire keen 

Alloying love, and oft with wants and achings 
Leading the mind astray from noblest deeds 

To sell it’s birth-right for an Esav’s portion. 

I all forgave, for I was all forgiven. 

Phosphor had brought a day too broad for twilight 
Or mist upon its confines. All the old 

Sad mysteries that raise gigantic shadows 
Betwixt our mortal faces and Gop’s throne, 

Had fainted in its splendor ; pride and sin, 
Sorrow and pain, and every mortal ill, 

In the deserted tenement remained, 

A palace outwardly, a vault within. 

And so, because she thought it still a palace 

And not a prison with the prisoner fled, 

She stood before the gates accustomed. Weeping, 
Laid her moist cheek upon its breast, and cried, 

* My lord! my life !’ to what had ceased from living, 
And could no more command with word or eyes. 
It moved my pity sorely, for these fingers, 

Now locked in agonizing prayer, once turned 
Gently the pages of his life who slumbered ; 

And this brave mouth, with words of faith and cheer, 
Strewed flowers in the path he needs must tread. 
That as a conqueror and not a captive, 

Dragged at the heavy chariot wheels of Time, 
And through an arch triumphal, where for others 
A narrow portal opens in the sod, 

Silent and sad and void of outlet, he 

The kingdom of his Lorp might enter in. 

Thus she made dying sweet and full of beauty 
As life itself. ‘There was no harsh transition ; 
He that slept two-fold, woke a single nature, 
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Beatified and glad. But she who stayed, 

Poor little Roman heart, no longer brave 

Now that the eyes were shut for evermore, 
Which made all virtues sweeter for their praise, 
Saw not the joy and greatness of the change. 
And I drew near her, as a spirit may 

Not to the mortal ear, but that the words 

Seemed teachings of her bruised and lowly soul. 
‘Is this the poet of thy summer days, 

The thoughtful husband of maturer years ? 

Are these the lips whose kindly words could reach 
The deepness of thy nature? If they be, 

Let them resume their own, nor tarry. Nay, 
Thou knowest, all that thou didst ever love 

Is lifted out, and all that thou didst hate 

Lived in the flesh, and with the flesh remains. 
What matters it to thee, if this decays 

And mingling with the sod, is trampled on 

Of clownish feet, by gleaming share upturned, 

Or feeds a rose, or roots a noisome weed ? 

How canst thou halve thy heart, half to the grave 
Half to high Heaven yield? Thank Gop instead, 
That he who was so dear to thee, released 

From sin and care, at length has found great peace.’ 
While she thus mused, her silent tears were stayed, 
And kneeling down with her sweet patient face, 
Lifted toward Heaven, itself sufficient prayer, 

‘ Lorp Gop”’ she cried, ‘ thou knowest best how weak 
And frail I am, and faithless ; give me strength 
To take the rod thou sendest for a staff, 

And falter never more in this lone journey ”’ 
Then she went forth and gathered freshest flowers 
And strewed them on the dead: young violets 
Upon the breast, verbena round the temples, 
Loose rose-leaves o’er the mouth, to hide the pang, 
And in his hand a lily newly opened, 

In token of her faith and his transition. 

And in her eyes there reigned such quietude 
That those who saw her, said an angel sarely 

Has spoken with her: or, her reason’s moved 

By sufferings prolonged. But none might say 
She loved but lightly, or with levity 


Looked forward to the common lot of all. 
Atken, S. C., 1849. 


BYRON. 


A cENTURY has not passed away 

Since Byron hel: his mighty sway ; 

And touched with skill the heavenly lyre, 
Filled with the poet's sacred fire. 


Proudly he winged his ardent flight 
To realms ot undiscovered light ; 


He trode the path which none have dared, | 


And won a laurel none have shared. 


Oh! what a glorious gift was his, 

To move at will our smiles, or tears ; 
And on the passions played so well, 
Earth seemed as 't were a living hell! 


He dips his pen in heavenly rays, 
And with a daring -troke, portrays 
Vice in a form so passing fair, 

E’en Virtue stoups its joys to share. 


Oh yes! a glorious gift was thine 

Ne’er meant to grace so false a shrine ; 
Thou 'st left us, from thine own dark mind, 
A legacy to curse mankind ! 


Thy works, a bright and burning gem 
Set in Arotxo’s diadem ; 

Thy star shail lose no beaming ray 
None shall usurp thy sceptre's sway. 
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THE DEATH WHISPER. 


BY KIT KELVIN 


‘’T1rs a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, ‘ 
When men are unprepared, and look uot for it.’ Kise Rrowarp IIT. 


Ir was even so. I[’ll tell you how. Our reminiscences are like 
mile-stones along the great highway of life. While some are black 
with the mists that have so often enveloped them, there are others 
still bright, despite the piping wind and howling storm. We classify 
those that are marred and heavy with creeping moss, as souvenirs 
that partake of subjects which whisper dark disquietude ; while the 
legible and the perfect, as those memories ever pleasant with delight- 
ful sensations, scattering a perfume about our path to smile us on- 
ward. 

There are many quiet nooks in cherished New-England where 
nature has adorned herself with that variety of garb which fascinates 
the eye and feasts the taste. The beetling cliff, the sleeping plain, 
and the mild old woods, ‘ fragrant as the smell of Lebanon,’ are en- 
gaging localities, to which the enthusiastic admirer of scenery, both 
picturesque and bold, pays his pilgrimage from afar. And these 
same quiet nooks are dotted with dwellings whose inmates, busy in 
their particular spheres, lead a life exempt from solicitudes that prey 
upon, and aspirations that sap the social happiness of noisy towns. 
And one, too, would suppose, that here the same quietness which 
sleeps upon the hill and down the valley, would influence the dis- 
position of the sojourner ; but, alas! the fierce ebullition of passion 
and the frenzy of mind haunt as enemies here as well as 


‘ Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men.’ 


A long time has elapsed since I passed a winter in the family of the 
the village physician. He was aman not so well versed in esthetics 
as in depletion; the use of the scalpel and the pill ; but of discrimina- 
tion in his profession as well as of some distinction, and possessing 
those unassuming ways which invite approbation. The better por- 
tion of his days had been passed among the villagers, and of their 
various physical conditions and temperaments he well judged: like a 
paternal parent prescribing for the inclinations of his children, with 
that confidence attendant upon such an estate. 

A bitter night succeeded one of the stil] cold days in the month of 
December, 18—. A fire was blazing upon the hearth, dissemina- 
ting a cheerfulness peculiar to such a season and such a time, while 
around it, in a quiet family circle, were gathered the inmates of the 
household. We had just congratulated ourselves on the prospect of 
a night uninterrupted, with a sympathizing shudder for those _unfor- 
tunate ones who were compelled to encounter the dark and cold, as 
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a succession of ed asl seating raps ies upon us hon the outer 
door. 

‘I dare say asummons for me,’ exclaimed the Doctor, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders; ‘but, I must confess, I have a 
choice to remain at home to-night. Itsounds like a mountain knock; 
some casualty among the woodmen— bah!’ 

A tall, pow erfully built man was ushered in, whose appearance 
manifested a fellowship with exposure and depriv ation. His face 
was full of alarm, and as the bright fire-light fell upon it, you could 
detect a moisture in his eye, whether from. the cold or from sorrow, 
was for us to surmise. He stood uncovered for an instant, blinded 
by the glare of the blazing wood, but as if suddenly conscious that 
he was now within the pale of civilized society, he awkwar dly dis- 
placed his hat and approaching the Doctor, with a voice that ‘ sounded 
like a cannon in a vault,’ said, ‘Nat Ingalls is in a bad way and 
wants to see you;’ his features at the same time assuming an em- 
barrassed, inquisitive look, mingled with doubt at the success of his 
errand for mercy. 

‘ Well, what is the matter ?’ 

‘ He’s smashed.’ 

‘How? Theleg, spine, or internally 

‘ Enough to finish him. I don’t know where he’s broke,’ said 
the woodman, gruffly, ‘but he groans loud enough to wake farmer 
Jones, who, he says, died in the meanest kind of way, without pay- 
ing him. I think he’s crazy some, Doctor, too, for he can’t let far- 
mer Jones alone in his grave; and he howls about Frink. I don’t 
know who he means; but there’s something wrong, I guess, somehow.’ 

‘Frink!’ exclaimed the Doctor, musingly, as she ‘passed his hand 
across his brow, while his eye expressed a wild troubled thought; 

‘what time was the accident ?” 

‘ About three o’clock. A tree fell onto him, you see, and I should 
n’t wonder if he’s stiff by the time I got back.’ 

‘Where is John? asked the Doctor, turning to me. ‘Beso good 
as to see he has the horse ready fur the mountain. Tell dngalls I 
will see him as soon as possible,’ ‘he continued, addressing the wood- 
man, who left for his cold and lonesome return. 

‘Just barely warm from my day’s ride,’ ejaculated the Doctor, 
with a little impatience, as he put his boots before the fire; ‘ and 
now for this mountain ride and an all-night’s job. Would that all 
romantic young men who dream of sheepskins that dub them M. D.’s 
could diagnose such a time as this; I imagine there would be more 
gigs to let and more rides unoccupied than there are at present.’ 

Given to adventure, and supposing I might learn something 
of a woodman’s life by going to’the mountain, I volunteered to ac- 
company the Doctor. ‘Tt was at once decided, and in half an hour we 
wereuponthe road. We stretched aw: ay some three miles, a portion 
of the distance directly up the mountain, which frowned over the 
peaceful village like some huge monster begirt with an icy armor, 

challenging a ‘combat. Benumbed with cold, we at last brought in 
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view a low tenement of stone, roaghe as the quarry itself, from which, 
through a sorry apology for a window, glimmered a light. 

‘That,’ said the leech, ‘isthe place where Nat Ingalls lives; 
how, you will shortly see. ‘There seems a mystery about this man’s 
incoherency. He talks of one Frink, and I now remember the 
sudden disappearance of this man from these parts. Yet, he was a 
transient fellow, and the affair was soon forgotten. Buta fearful 
thought comes upon me now, and I am constrained to think Ingalls 
knows what became of him. He has the secret and he must tell 
me. Come, let us in.’ 

A heavy door of plank opening gave us ingress to an apartment 
entirely deprived of furniture, save 'a few worthless chairs, a board- 
table, and cots in opposite corners. The fire-place occupying one 
end was bountifully supplied with logs, requiring the strength of an 
able man to adjust them. Upon the table stood a tin basin filled with 
oil, with a burning, floating wick, As we entered, our ears were filled 
with a deep groan from the patient, an athletic man of expanded and 
indurated muscle, showing an uncommonly marked temperament for 
exertion and for endurance. Wrapped in his woodman’s blanket, 
and stretched at full length before us, writhing in his agony, he 
looked like a disabled bull of the prairie, lashing “himself for his im- 
becility. It was Nat Ingalls,the woodman. In his convulsive turns 
he caught the doctor’s surcoat. It was the grasp of the vice. ‘In 
the name of Gop, Doctor, help me! What does that blood mean?’ 
he exclaimed, pointing to a coagulated expectoration upon the floor. 
The Doctor was one who had a supply of relf-reliance, as well as self- 
possession, sufficient for any emergency, whether of sudden danger 
or of mortal sickness. He watched closely the changing expression 
of the woodman’s face, his contortions of body, with an occasional 
question, for some time, which, to the poor victim, who was constant 
with his interrogations, seemed an age. 1 was in doubt as to the Doc- 
tor’s opinion of the result, until drawing a chair to Ingall’s side, he 
said: ‘Ingalls, were you ever married?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Have you any 
friends %’ ‘Gop only knows!’ replied the man, with ashudder. ‘ But 
you have come to cure me; why do you ask such questions!’ ‘ Nat 
Ingalls,’ interrupted the Doctor, in a voice as solemn as the grave, and 
full of fearful meaning, ‘ you must die!’ 

‘Die!’ echoed the wretched man, turning his dark eye full upon the 
Doctor. ‘Die! did you say? Understand, I am in too great pain 
for joking. Come, give me , 

‘ Nat Ingalls,’ continued the Doctor, ‘ there is no medicine, no skill 
in this wor ‘id can save you. You must de before morning!’ 

If you have heard the yell of a ‘strong swimmer in his agony’— if 
you have seen a man full of vitality sink in a few hours under a mot- 
tal epidemic — you can picture the frightfulness of the scene that fol- 
lowed. It required our united strength, together with that of his 
mountain friend, to hold the dying man. Fearful was the str uggle, 
mingled with imprecations, the recollection of which makes the flesh 
to creep 
‘Die!’ roared the woodman. ‘ Die!’ 
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a LY es!’ repeated the Doctor, with imperturbable calmness in the -— 
rid drama, ‘ and you are hastening death by your ravings. If you 
continue thus, you ’]] not last an hour — believe me. Calm yourself, 
Ingalls, and show yourself a man. Your longest time is short for the 
preparation you need, and I| advise you to speak at once what you 
have to sa 

The calm but decided action of the Doctor had the desired effect. 
The wretched man gazed at him with a look that beggared descrip- 
tion. It was one of fierce anger, chained by a perfect knowledge 
that all resistance or evasion was futile. His eye fell upon me with 
the same terrible glare; but after a moment’s survey, he muttered : 
‘It is all the same;’ and motioning me to a seat, took the Doctor’s 
hand, and with a i alee whisper made known the dreadful secret of 
his life. It was ascene for Hogarth’s pencil. Assembled around the 
bed of a dying man; remote from house or neighbor; alone in the 
mountain, with the cold wind whistling a mournful chorus without; 
and that man detailing in the intervals of pain a crime of blood, the 

unishment of which he had thus far escaped. 

‘ Doctor, if you say I have got to die — and I begin to believe it — I 
have something to say, though I’m a fool totell you. Do you re- 
member some twenty years ago a man called Frink suddenly disap- 
peared from this mountain? I met him one night at Hicks’s Tavern, 
on his way to Canada, and hired him to help me to chop during the 
winter. We lived here alone. Farmer Jones was the man I work- 
ed for in wooding, and you know he died early in the spring, insol- 
vent. 1 couldn’t get my money, nor pay my man. This I told him, 
but he swore I should pay him, or he’d make me a subject for acoro- 
ner’s inquest. We had a ficht about it in this very room. Frink 
being stronger, and in order to get advantage over him, | maimed 
him by a heavy kick. He fell, and I closed upon him, drew my 
knife — and 

A gurgling sound from Ingall’s throat, with a strong convulsion of 
his sinewy frame, stopped his utterance. It was but for a moment. 

Springing to his feet, with the glare of death in his sunken eye, and 
his arm waiving with that uncertain motion which symbols the end, he 
screamed: ‘There! see! yonder he comes ! — stop him!’ A gush 
of warm blood ran from the dying man’s mouth over his person, and 
falling heavily back, his eyes upturned, hands clenched, jaws locked, 
and with a yell louder than horn or bugle, Nat Ingalls was dead. A 
feeling of horror crept over us, as mute and motionless we sat gazing 
upon the bloody corpse. 
‘Doctor,’ I whispered, ‘let us not return to-night.’ 

‘Pooh! you are nervous!’ he replied, as he spread a dampened 
cloth over the features of the dead. 

It was even so. I’ve told you how. 








INFIDELS, strongest believers! with one critical glance 
Scripture they scout, but find marvels in clairvoyance. 
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The Willow by the Brook. 
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BY WILI.I4M BELCHER GLAZIERA 


STILL it groweth with golden branches, 
In that quiet, shadowy nook ; 

Still it bendeth to kiss the waters, 
When by the west wind shook ; 

Still the wealth of summer is lavished 
On that willow by the brook. 


Long ago I lingered beneath it, 
When my cheek was hot with youth, 
Ere Falsehood and Change had entered 
In the field of Love and ‘Truth ; 
Ere my spirit became a gleaner 
For the scattered ears, like Ruth. 


It was through your pendulous branches, 
In a blessed night of June, 

That the beautiful stars of evening, 
As they heralded the moon, 

Saw a hope in my heart arising, 
A hope that set too soon. 


Softly, softly hurried the waters, 
As they sought the silent lea ; 

They were bearing upon their bosom 
A blossom dropped from thee: 

In my heart a current was flowing, 
That bore how much from me! 


Is there never a word of warning 
That can come from lifeless things ? 

Must the flower that tells your passion 
Ne’er breathe the wo it brings? 

Why did not your boughs, O Willow! 
Fold me ’round like angels’ wings? 


Though the hand was clasping and gentle, 
And the lip was soft and sweet ; 

Though the heart was hastily throbbing, 
That upon my bosom beat ; 

Why was not that brook a barrier, 
Over which we might not meet ? 


Years have vanished, but yet the willow 
Is fringed, as then, with leaves ; 

Still through its tremulous branches 
Shadow with sunlight weaves, 

And the brook, those branches caressing, 

Still over its pebbles grieves. 
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And the bees in the innermost foliage 
Make a pleasant dreamy sound ; 
In the heart of every blossom 
They have stores of richness found, 
And they fly but slowly homeward 
With their fruit of labor crowned. 


So, amid thy leaves, O Willow! 
Does Memory’s music ring ; 

And under thy drooping branches 
I feel once more Life’s spring, 

And dreams of the Past to my spirit 
Their fragant treasures bring. 


Ghe Symbol of Darkness. 


To PREVENT misconceptions with regard to the characters which 
figure in the following chapters, the reader is informed that the ‘ Un- 
known Quantity,’ who is mentioned last in the title, is, in fact, the 
hero of our tale. The ‘Symbol of Darkness,’ who has the post of 
honor, is, on the other hand, a total scamp; a moral lunatic, not 
subject to lucid intervals; but atrocious in his inclinations, destitute 
of virtuous impulses, and not identified with any of the great huma- 
nitarian movements of the age. Euphony required us to station him 
at the head of the page. 

I 

On the other side of a certain ocean which escaped the notice of 
the illustrious navigator of Bagdad, who is supposed to have 
seen about as much as most people, lie the Regions of Darkness. 
Ata great distance within these regions is the empire of the Grand 
Quadratic: an empire conquered from darkness, and to this day sur- 
sounded by darkness like a wall. Many thousand years ago, a few 
grand old seers, within whom the spirit of prophecy swelled mightily, 
went forth into the thick night, and laid the foundations of that em- 
pire, which is now grander than the domain of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Lord of Asia. Accursed is he among the children of men who re- 
fuses to do honor to these awful ghosts, as they sit crowned among 
the primitive generations, gigantic in the mists! Wizards of Arabia, 
Hierarchs of Memphis, Magicians of Nineveh, brown Brahmins from 
the Ganges and Sublime Iduméean Astronomers — fathers of the 
Multiplication Table—to whom were revealed the rudiments of 
geometry while Nimrod’s hunting horns were yet sounding through 
the jungles. ‘The resources and general statistics of the realm under 
consideration are not set down in any of the Encyclopedias; but 
in a loose way we may say, that there are oceans therein of un- 
bounded extent; mountains which roll off in huge waves till they 
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disappear in the outer blackness ; caverns, wal to the bottomless 
chasm, and mines which wander among the primary formations. 
Rail- roads branching off towards infinity, offer great conveniences 
to tramping philosophers and amateurs of a metaphysical turn, and 
balloon communication is kept up with those dim regions, where 
certain mathematicians lie in a kind of opium-dream, and sail around 
in whirlpools, century after century, wrapped in a gorgeous delirium. 

The habitation of the Grand Quadratic is situated upon a moun- 
tain, which sinks to the sea on one side and to the plain on the other, 
by a series of precipices ; and can be approached only by an avenue 
ascending with a regular grade from the lower country, over a kind 
of dike or embankment, which was thrown up by some subter- 
ranean contractor. The work, like most of the improvements done 
in the Pre-Adamite excitement, was very rough, for granite, trap, 
sandstone and ore were tossed up in a style rather startling to latter- 
day engineers. ‘There were tunnels and fissures left, which could 
lodge all the cathedrals of Flanders; but these cracks are bridged 
with iron in a very substantial manner. The imperial building is a 
perfect Babylon of cubes, cylinders, pyramids and prisms, piled to- 
gether with inconceivable grandeur, and is the achievment of antedi- 
luvian architects, who learned their craft of the passionate ‘ Sons of 
God,’ before the human mind had shrunk to its present dimensions. 
There you may see it like a capitol among the clouds, sometimes 
buried under white vapors; then as the wind clears these away in 
slow immeasurable rifts, the massive centre with its surmounting 
pyramid, the spreading wings with their fantastic halls and galleries, 
the obelisks, the battle-towers, and all the strange architecture rise 
wonderfully 1 into the blue sky. But when the setting sun has dropped 
behind it, and light streams from his full disc between the deep ranks 
of cylinders and. prisms; and when the numberless cones and bas- 
tions, trapezoids and conchoids, spirals, bulbs and fringes, are all 
flooded with crimson; when the four enormous globes, the twenty 
hemispheres and the hundred golden orbs seem now to flame up, 
then to waver like masses about t» melt; and when, towering above 
all, like Cotapaxi above the mountains, the great central pyramid i is 
but one red block, the likeness of fire, then you might know the 
grandeur of the sublime potentate who ruled in that temple, the 
power of his empire, and the exceeding glory thereof. 


Il. 


Beneatu the great pyramid, upon a gorgeous throne cast in the 
furnaces of Tubal-Cain, sat the Grand Quadratic, surrounded by the 
Dukes, Marshals, Tetrarchs and Captains of the realm. The majesty 
of an hundred kings clothed him as a garment. The Lord High 
Co*fficient, stool at his right hand, the First Fluxion of the Empire 
at his left, both in magnificent apparel, and holding certain singular 
emblems appertaining to the crown. ‘Twelve ancient Mathemati- 
cians who assisted at the establisment of the Rule of Three, occupied 
high places of honor, and when they thought of things past, time 


present, and foresaw dimly increasing glories throughout ages to come, 
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their gray eyes glimmered within their heads like distant stars. A 
vast mob of priucipalities and powers owing allegiance to the Poten- 
tate Paramount, was congregated on the floor of the hall. There 
were the warlike Symbols, who had borne the royal flag through 
many perilous campaigns ; tall pe ople of fight, lordly with plumes and 
armor. ‘There were the mysterious } Surds, the princely Polynomials, 
and the uneasy Radicals, who were suspected of Red Repub licanism : 
also all signs and expressions, homogeneous or heterogeneous, all 
tribes, all “clans which note estates, honors, dignities and franchises 
from the throne. The doors of the hall were open; a four-decker 
with the admiral of Britain could have sailed through. Behind, you 
looked down upon the ocean, but on the wide area in front, the stand- 
ing army of the empire, the innumerable Logarithms, were drawn 
up in solid columns even to the edge of the precipices. Their vene- 
rable Radix, a weather-beaten, invulnerable, unterrified old hero, sat 
like cast-iron, in a conspicious chariot above all the hosts. The 
heavy field and battering formule, were planted in battery at inter- 
vals among the deep masses, and the Sines and Cotangents spread 
in clouds on the flank; their squadrons seeming like the locusts for 
multitude. 

The Grand Quadratic arose, colossal of stature and magnificent 
as Olympian Jove, the crowds stood in silent awe, while the monarch 
proceeded as follows: ‘Symbols, Powers, Magnitudes and Surds, 
Tetrarchs of our realm and valiant captains, Polynomials, Roots, 
Cubes and ancient Signs, and all ye tribes and tongues, and clans 
uncounted ; now is our royal banner all inflamed with fiery glories 
and terrific lightnings. Now have our chariot wheels come rum- 
bling back across yon iron bridge victorious ; and those grim powers 
of night, which thought to stop our jarring cannon and our clanking 
cars, our wedged brigades and drag-formed cavalry, all chopped and 
shot, whittled and punched with holes, roll groaning in the dusky 
pits of night, and grind their bloody tusks with misery!’ Our limits 
do not permit us to report the rest of this flourishing speech, but we 
have the assurance of the government organ, that it was characterized 
by ‘ maturity of thought, profoundness of insight and well-balanced 
views on subjects connected with our foreign policy ; ; in all respects 
creditable to the head and heart of the illustrious orator.’ 


Ill. 


Amonec the Unknown Quantities assembled at Court, there was none 
of more brilliant promise than the hero of our tale. Young x was 
descended from a family of Symbols, which abstractly considered as 
the representatives of a mathematical truth, could have had no begin- 
ning: but without venturing on such dangerous metaphysics as specu- 
lations on this point would lead to, it is sufficient to know that our 
hero’s ancestors had been people of consideration ever since the dis- 
covery of algebra; ever since the light of reason pierced the obscur- 
ing fog banks and touched the cliffs of that continent where the disci- 
ples of science will forever wander as in a paradise. His grand- 
father had been raised to the sixth power and enjoyed the confidence 
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of his sovereign in an especial degree. His father was for a long 
time in command of a Fundamenta] Equation, one of those castles of 
absolute Truth, bolted to the indestructible rock, and which if it fell, 
would leave bare the very vitals of the empire. The arch-enemy 
of Mathematics indeed once bribed an Earthquake to burrow under 
this fortress, but at the first lift the creature broke his back. Young 
z, being of very fair proportions, held a commission in the Cosines of 
the Guard, and had seen some service. He was employed in the in- 
tricate and masterly operations of the astronomer royal in the neigh- 
borhood of Sirius, and behaved with distinction in the brilliant flank 
movement on the Zodiac. In the disastrous reconnoisance of the 
astrological corps in the furious regions beyond the visible creation, 
where those worthy men, getting lost in huge abysses and flounder- 
ing around in total darkness, became distracted, our hero preserved 
his presence of mind and succeeded in capturing one of the natives, 
who was compelled to pilot them out; for which services he had 
been commissioned by the Astronomer Royal to bear the Radius 
Vector and elements of an orbit, which lately surrendered to the Court 
of the Grand Quadratic. He also brought despatches announcing, 
that the cause of a perturbation of five barleycorns at every four- 
teenth revolution of one of the asteroids had been laid hold of; to 
the immense relief of five hundred learned men, who had been de- 
prived of their natural rest during a term of years on that very ac- 
count. So our hero became a lion; not one of those Nubian mon- 
sters that go around seeking whom they may devour, but a social 
lion, somewhat in danger of being devoured himself. For there 
was the most Sublime Prince, addressing him in such magnificent 
periods, that he was confounded. The Lord Coéfficient conde- 
scended to unbend, and trotted out a forlorn old joke, which he 
picked up and adopted somewhere about the time of Ptolemy. No 
one ever succeeded in ‘laying’ the miserable thing, for on every 
state occasion it came forth like one from the dead, to the great an- 
noyance of excitable nerves. Then after he was released from the 
dignitaries around the throne, young x was betrayed by his friends 
to three hundred and seventy-five old ladies, who had grandsons in 
the foreign service ; some serving with the Cotangents near the Zo- 
diacal Light; some ranging with the concave Reflectors on the trail 
of Encke’s comet; some with the Trigonometers, running triangles 
off in unheard-of territories outside of the constellations. These 
good old ladies, who were quite moderate — only three hundred 
and seventy-four of them talked at a time — were assured that the 
nights in the Zodiacal country were not damp, that the reflectors 
never went off unexpectedly, and that the state of morals in the out- 
side territories was by no means so bad as represented by John 
Milton. Our hero was getting frantic when he was rescued by 
some of the young cubs and presented to the most distinguished 
beauties of the Court; and his martial carriage, his stories of en- 
campments in the Nebulz, of perilous marches across the unbridged 
abysses, of captured planets, of wild lights noosed by the astrono- 
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mers, “ead of deopovate excursions into sé Vv oid, completely tareed 
the heads of these fair Quantities. 

But after all was our hero happy ? Alas ! Concealment like a worm, 
budded in his jaws — or something like that; it’s in Shakspeare, 
Why did his eye wander through the brilliantly lighted halls, for it was 
now about midnight, and why did he start when beneath the gorgeous 
cone that surmounted an amphitheatre in the north wing, he beheld the 
ethereal, the incomparable, the inexpressibly beautiful ry) He paused 
for a moment in one of the hundred lofty naves which radiate from that 
amphitheatre, and saw her standing alone in a flood of soft light, pour- 
ing from the immense tunnel above, like the angel of a flaming planet. 
A mob of promenaders headed by a brass-band, debouched into the 
vast apartment from another hall, and our hero turned away, revol- 
ving in his mind whether to seek employment in the equinoctial sur- 
vey, or to ask for a post in some frontier equation beyond Artophylax, 
on the brink of the illimitable deep, or to go down in a diving-bell 
with atranscendental geometer into those frightful pits where so many 
devoted philosophers have descended and never been heard of more. 

IV. 

Ir is always painful to dwell upon the infirmities which are too 
often ingrafted upon the moral constitution of the human family. It 
is especially painful, when any individual has transgressed those 
statutes, or ruthlessly trampled upon those precepts which are written 
in indestructible lines upon the tablets of the heart, to hold up that 
individual in his true colors for the reprobation of the virtuous and 
good. But however painful to the historian it may be, however re- 
pugnant to the promptings of those feelings which throb in the 
recesses of his own private bosom, his duty to the dead, his duty to 
the living, his duty to posterity, demands, i in imperious tones, that this 
service should be performed calmly, fearlessly, inflexibly. 

At a considerable distance within the darkness which bounded the 
great empire on all sides, dwelt an atrocious old rebel, named Z, 
leagued with the Princes of Darkness to retard the conquests of the 
Grand Quadratic, and to work him annoyance in whatever manner 
he could, His visage was of the most malignant cast; his habits 
were disreputable, and the society he kept would have disgraced a 
loafer of Gomorrah. He lived in an equation of astonishing strength, 
composed of cubes, roots, binomials, conic sections and other such 
bad things, all piled together with art truly amazing. Moreover two 
of those long black, curved concerns, which we used to encounter 
in integral calculus were planted at each end, vincula stretched across 
like the triple walls of Jerusalem, and bomb-proof parentheses encir- 
cled each bastion. Furthermore the.ground beyond the horn works 
was sown with prickly expressions which would have daunted a good 
many New-Hampshire schoolmasters. A smart sprinkle of infinite- 
simals were disposed at advantageous points; logarithms bristled at 
every angle, and crowds of those diminutive figures which have so 
often carried distraction to the very cerebellum of a freshman, were 
scattered through the whole fortifications. 
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Altogether it was a miracle of mystery. In this strong hold that 
utterly depraved old rebel defied the great algebraical potentate and 
all his hosts. Every process was tried to rout him out; the royal 
sheriffs he caught and sent home, stuck through and through with 
asymptotes ; the royal mathematicians all came back with a brain fever. 
Finally, the sublime Quadrate himself and all his engineers and hosts, 
went forth and enveloped the equation with some sort of powerful 
analysis ; but a chemist might as well try to decompose a bank-safe 
with buttermilk ; they were all glad to get back to day-light again 
considerably shattered. To this den, flocked every bad character of 
the whole region round about. Decayed theories, exposed humbugs, 
sophisms that had been set up in the pillory, radicals persecuted for 
political offences, and all kinds of dissatisfied Surds and Symbols, who 
had emigrated from the great empire, made up the regular popula- 
tion; butthey had a constant run of visitors from the Court of ‘ Chaos 
and sable-vested Night,’ young Princes of Darkness, roaring Tetrarchs 
of Tartarus, dissolute naval officers from Acheron, and brawhing cap- 
tains from the garrison of Domdaniel, who, you may well imagine, 
made the country echo with their orgies. ‘The annoyance which this 
nest of vagabonds caused to their civilized neighbors is not easily 
expressed. Not only was it impossible for any friend of decency to 
stay within a good many leagues of such an unintermittent riot, but 
the conquests of science could not be pushed beyond it: there the 
dingy old castle barred all progress, unyielding as a rock. 

It was now, as we before gave notice, about midnight. Darkness 
covered the land; a soft and silent darkness, not like that harsh black- 
ness which enveloped the territories without, but a refreshing dark- 
ness which flowed from the sluices of heaven, and covered the empire 
like a sea of fluid shadows. The innumerable, stars like luminous 
bugs, crawled up the dome of night, but the moon, like a gorgeous 
shining beetle, had crept with a good deal of briskness out of sight. 
At this moment that abominable old settler, whose character we took 
occasion to discuss in the last chapter, emerged from the regi6éns 
which he usually adorned with his presence, into the gentle starlight. 
More of him and his doings in a concluding number. 


PREACHING AND WORK, 


Spare, reverend friend, thine idle rage 
Against the vices of the age ; 

Thou shouldst not with the bellows blow, 
Sitting astern, and think to go ; 

Thou ‘rt in the boat ; thy utmost force 
Only reacts and yields no course ; 

‘Take thou the oar, or spread the sail, 
And then implore the Gop-sent gale. 
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CUPID SHIPWRECKED: AN ANACREONTIC, 


WanpDeErInG late at eventide 

By ocean’s loud resounding side, 

Where the wild billows beat the shore 
With angry and incessant roar ; 

Far out upon the breaker’s crest, 

And fiercely by the storm opprest, 

A tiny bark I chanced to see 

Hard struggling for the mastery. 

Now high it rose against the cloud, 
Enveloped by a foamy shroud ; 

And now, between the surges’ swell, 
Down to the lowest depths it fell. 

The exulting sea-bird’s direful scream, 
The frequent lightning’s vivid gleam, 
Seemed portents that no skill could save 
The sailor from a watery grave: 

But, fearless at the vessel’s prow, 

Stood Curip with his shafts and bow ; 
A gorgeous sea-shell was his boat, 
Which one scant sail had kept afloat: 
No star or helm to guide his way, 
Reckless he dashed through whirling spray ; 
Around his lips a lurking smile 

That spoke of triumph all the while, 
‘O for his sea-born mother’s hand 

To bring her darling safe to land ! 

So spoke I; when a stronger blast 
Swept from the deck the sail and mast; 
And down in Neprune’s caverns dark, 
Sank Curip with his foundered bark. 


I, overwhelmed with pity, stood 
Powerless to aid the little god ; 

And briny tears flowed free and fast, 
That Love had met his death at last. 
But, as I mourned his hapless fate, 

A friendly wave bore him elate, 

And tossed him near me on the beach, 
Beyond the angry surge’s reach. 

Up sprang the urchin from the sand, 
His bow and quiver still in hand ; 
Laughing, he pressed his dripping hair, 
And flung its tresses on the air: 

Then, as he shook his wings, with art 
Quick from his quiver drew a dart: 

‘ My string I fear will never dry, 

My bow is spoiled — but let me try ; 
And urged with sudden, certain aim, 
Deep in my heart the arrow came. 
Then, floating off on rosy wing, 

With mocking glee I heard him sing : 











The First Kiss. 


‘Old Deatu may shut all mortal eyes, 
But sportive Curip never dies: 

My bow I find still serves me well, 
And, stranger, learn the truth I tell ; 
A truth thou now dost truly prove : 


That Pity is akin to Love.’ 
Detroit, May, 1849. 
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WueEn I speak of kissing, I don’t include kissing mother, or sister, 
aunt, grandma’, or the little people; that’s all in the family, and a 
matter of course. I mean one’s wife, sweetheart, and other feminines, 
that are not kin or blood connection. ‘ That’s the sort to call kiss- 
ing,’ and that is the sort I am going to describe. 

There is a beautiful village about twenty-four miles north of New- 
Haven, called in the Indian tongue Pomperany. What it means in 
Indian I don’t know. It was not taught us in the district-school up 
there, where we learned our A B C’s, and afterward progressed as far 
as B-A, BA; K-E-R, KER; Baker, when I was allowed to graduate, 
and enter the ‘ Youth’s Seminary,’ under the charge of the Reverend 
Mr. Fuller. One of my school-mates in the latter place was a bright, 
intelligent boy, of the name of Walter Marshall. I loved him; so did 
every body else in the old village love him. He grew up to manhood, 
but not there. No; New-England boys don’t grow up at home; before 
they reach manhood they are transplanted, and are flourishing in all 
parts and ports of the known world, wherever a Yankee craft has 
been, or the stars and stripes. Talk about Americans abroad ; its 
altogether teo general. They are ‘ Yankees,’ and nothing else; the 
pure New-England stock. Speak of your Virginian, your South- 
Caroliuian, and Southern-Staters in general; where are they ? who 
are they? where can you find’em? Go out into the great world; 
run up to Greenland, down again to Patagonia, round on t’other side, 
up to the Russian Settlements, slip across to the Feejees, touch again 
at Australia, pass the Straits of Sunda, cut up to Java, in around to 
Japan, China, British India; visit Muscat, the Gulf of Persia, run 
down the Arabian coast; call in at Mocha for a cup of coffee; get on 
board an Arab Red-Sea craft, land at Suez; cross the desert, take 
a look at the Pyramids, then ship in the Marseilles steamer, which 
will fetch you along toward home; and who of your own country- 
men have you seen in all those different ‘ diggins’ that you visited ? 
Seen any Southerners, any Georgians, (owr Georgians, ) or Maryland- 
ers, or Mississipians ? No; you have met with none but the genu- 
ine Simons; the real piloting, pioneering, peddling, push-ahead 
genuine Yankee breed. But what has all this got to do with kissing, 
except the Yankees are a kissing stock? I have come back to New- 
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York again to make a fresh start, after having travelled a long round- 
about way. 

Walter Marshall, when he reached the age of fourteen, arrived in 
New-York from his native village, in the destitute situation that is 
frequent among the New-England boys; that is to say, he had only 
the usual accompaniments of these young unfledged chips, who af- 
terward make the merchants and great men of this country, and not 
unfrequently of other lands. He had a little wooden trunk, pretty 
well stocked with ‘hum-mades,’ a sixty-eight cent Bible his mother 
packed in for him, fearful that he might forget it, a three-dollar New- 
Haven City bank-bill, and any quantity of energy, patience, perseve- 
rence and ambition. He entered the counting-room of a large mer- 
cantile house in South-street. His honesty, activity and industry 
won him many friends. Among them was an English merchant, who 
had a large commercial house in Calcutta, and a branch at Bombay. 
He was in this country on business connected with his commercial 
firm in Calcutta, and did his business with the firm Walter clerked 
it with; and here the latter attracted his notice. He was sixteen 
years of age only ; yet the Bombay gentleman fancied him, made him 
a liberal offer to go to India with him; which, after very little pa- 
laver among his friends, Walter accepted. New-England boys don’t 
often start off on one of their unusually long, wandering excursions, 
without first getting leave of absence for a few days’ preparatory ex- 
ercise, which they spend in going where they originally came from, 
and then, having a few good looks at the weather-beaten old village 
church, the high old steeple, which has wonderfully reduced in size 
and elevation since they first saw it, to notice it, in school-boy days ; 
then they must hear the old bell ring once more, even if they have 
to take a spell at the rope; then take a turn among the white grave- 
stones, see if there are any very green mounds, fresh made, and if so, 
to ask who among old friends has gone to his last resting-place ; then 
kiss mother and sisters, shake hands with father —and the stage is at 
the door of the tavern, and they are ready for a start to go ‘ any where.’ 

Walter went up to do, and did do, all this; but he did not get into 
the stage at the tavern. He walked down the road ahead of the 
coach toward the old bridge, and told the stage-driver to stop and let 
him get in at the minister’s house — at Parson Fuller’s. Mary Fuller 
lived there too, for she happened to be the parson’s only daughter. 
She was the merriest, loveliest little witch that ever wore long, loose 
tresses of auburn hair, and had blue eyes. She was only twelve years 
old, and Walter was nearly seventeen. She did love him, though ; 
he was all in all to her; he had fought her battles all through her 
childish campaign, and she had no brother. She was Walter’s cousin 
too; a sort of half first cousin, for.her mother had been the half sister 
of Walter’s mother. They were not ¢oo near related, for purposes 
hereafter to be named. 

Poor Molly! she would have cried her eyes out on this occasion, 
had it not been that Walter’s solemn phiz set her ideas of the ridicu- 
lous in motion; and she made a merry ten minutes as a wind-up to 
their parting scene. Three days afterward Walter was in New- 
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York ; and just four months and twenty days farther on in Time’s al- 
manac he was making out invoices and acting as corresponding clerk 
to ‘the firm’ in Bombay. 

I shall not stop long enough to relate how many times he went to 
the exhibition of venomous-looking cobra de capellos biting sepoys, 
just for fun, and to show how innocent the beauties were, and how 
easy their bite was cured; how often he visited the far-famed Ele- 
phant Caves ; how many times he dined with good Sir Robert Grant, 
the Governor of Bombay, and how he was with him, and what he said 
the very morning of the day the old scourge, the Cholera, made the 
excellent Sir Robert his victim —all these things I shall leave to 
another time, and a more appropriate heading. I skip over all these, 
and six years of time beside, and land Master Walter at Staten Island, 
bring him up to the city in a steam-boat, and leave him at a respecta- 
ble hotel, and there let him sleep all night, and take a good ‘ shore- 
rest,’ after a tedious voyage of four months and more. 

The next morning we awaken him; make him get up, pay his bill, 
take a hack, and ride down to the New-Haven steam-boat and go on 
board. It is seven o’clock a.m. At one Pp. m. the boat has reached 
the landing ; his trunk and ‘ traps’ are on board the Litchfield stage ; 
he has taken a seat inside; his destination is an intermediate village. 
He is alone in the stage; no, not alone; there is an old woman on 
the front seat, and a Presbyterian clergyman on the middle seat. 
The stage is up in the city, and slowly meandering about New-Haven 
town, picking up passengers, who have sent their names to the stage- 
office, as is still customary in that staid and sober city of mineralogy, 
theology, and other ’ologies in general. The stage Jehu pulls up at 
the door of a neat little cottage in Chapel-street. A passenger, a 
young lady of sweet seventeen or thereabout. Before she has fairly 
got inside, Walter has noticed her, and she has noticed himtoo. He 
gazes in astonishment at the perfect vision of loveliness before him ; 
he has n’t seen any thing of the kind for some years. There is nota 
particle of copper about her. She on her part, half laughing, has re- 
garded him very attentively ; pushes back the golden ringlets that 
almost shut in her face, and takes another !ook, as if to be certain 
that she had made no mistake. 

‘Here is a seat, Miss, beside me,’ says the gospel-preacher. 

‘Thank you, Sir,’ but I prefer sitting on the back seat with that 
gentleman, if he will let me,’ said the most electrical voice that 

Walter had listened to in some time. 

‘Certainly, Miss,’ said the delighted Bombayitg; and when she 
seated herself by him, she gazed into his face with sttch a queer kind 
of mixed-up delight and astonishment, that Walter actually took a 
look down upon himself, to ascertain what there was about his person 
that appeared to be so pleasing to the fair maiden; but he discovered 
nothing unusual. The stage rolled on toward Derby, at its usual 
rapid rate of five miles an hour, and Walter and the merry maid 
seemed as chatty and cosey together as though they had known each 
other for years instead of minutes. The minister tried to engage the 
ringlets in conversation, but he soon found himself ‘ no where,’ She 
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had neither eyes nor ears for any body else but Walter; and he had 
told her more about his own travels, and Bombay scenery, than he 
ever told any body else before or since. 

At last they came to Derby. Their horses had to be changed, 
and four fresh skeletons were harnessed up and tackled on to the 
old stage. Walter handed the gentle girl back to her old seat as 
gracefully as he could have done had he never lived in Bombay, but 
always stopped in New-York. They were alone now; the minister 
and the other old woman had got out at Derby. 

‘Well, we are off once more: how far are you going?’ said 
Walter, as the stage went off. 

‘Not quite as far as Litchfield. You say that your friends reside 
at Pomperany? How glad they will be to see you ?’ 

‘Very probably, unless they have forgotten me, which is likely, for 
I suppose I have altered some in six years }” 

‘Not a particle, I 

The pretty maid forgot what she was going to say, but at last re- 
membered and continued : 

‘I should suppose you had not altered, for you said you were sevy- 
enteen when you was last at your home, and now you are only twenty- 
three. You must have been grown nearly as large as you are now.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but still, 1 am somewhat tanned by exposure in an 
East-India climate.’ 

‘Yet I think you will be recognised by every body in the village. 
Do you know a young lady in Pomperany of the name of Mary 
Fuller?’ 

‘What! little Mary? my ‘little wife,’ as I used to call her? Why 
Lorp love you, do you know her? Bless her heart! My trunk is 
filled with knick-knacks for her especial use. Dol knowher? Why, 
I have thought of her ever since | was away: young lady ?— why, 
she is a little bit of a girl; she is only ten years old. No; she must 
be older than that now. I suppose I shall find her grown consider- 
ably. By the way, are you not cold? It is getting chilly.’ 

The delighted young lady was trying to conceal her face, which 
had called forth Walter’s exclamation. 

‘Yes, itis getting colder; itis nearly dark ;’ and soit was. Walter 
had a boat-cloak, and after a very little trouble he was permitted to 
wrap it around her lovely form; and somehow or other his arm went 
with it, and in the confusion he was very close to her, and his arm was 
around her waist, outside the cloak though : then he had to put his 
face down to hear what she said, and somehow those long ringlets of 
soft silky hair ‘were playing across his cheek. Human nature could 
not and would not stand it any longer; and Walter, the modest 
Walter, drew his arm closer than ever, and pressed upon the warm 
rosy lips of his beautiful fellow-traveller a glowing, burning regular 
East-India, Bombay kiss, and then blushed himself at the mischief he 
had done, and waited for the stage to upset, or something else to 
happen ; but no, she had not made any resistance ; on the contrary, 
he felt distinctly, that she had returned the kiss; the very first kiss too 
he had ever pressed upon a woman’s lips since he gave a parting 
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kiss to litthe Mary Fuller, and he would have sworn he heard her 
saying something, (about the very moment he had given that first long 
kiss of youth and love,) that sounded like ‘ Dear, dear Walter.’ He 





tried the experiment again, and before the stage had fairly reached 


the village, he had kissed and re-kissed her, and she had paid him 
back kiss for kiss at least a hundred times. 

The stage was now entering the village. In a few moments he 
would be at Mary Fuller’s house. He thought of her, and he felt 
ashamed and downright guilty. What would Mary, his ‘little wife’ 
that was to be, say, if she knew he had been acting so? As these 
things passed rapidly through his mind, he began to study how to get 
out of the affair quietly and decently. 

‘ You go on in the stage, I suppose, to the next town, or perhaps 
still farther ? 

‘Oh no! not me.’ 

What could she mean? But he had no time to indulge in conjec- 
ture; the stage drove up slap in front of Parson Fuller’s door, and 
there was the venerable parson and his good lady in the door-way ; 
he with a lamp in his hand already to receive — Walter, as he sup- 
posed. 

‘ Where will you stop in the village? I will come and see you? 

‘IT shall stop where you stop. I won’t leave you. Here you have 
been kissing me this last half hour, and now you want to run away 
and leave me: I am determined to expose you to that old clergy- 
man and his wife in the door-way yonder; more than that, your 
‘darling little wife’ that is to be, as you called her in the stage, shall 
know all about it.’ 

What a situation for a modest, moral man! It was awful. Tobe 
laughed at — exposed: and who was she ? Could it be possible? He 
had heard of such characters! It mustbe; but she was very pretty ; 
and he to be the means of bringing such a creature into the very 
house of the good and pious old clergyman, and his sweet old pet 
and playmate —his Mary Fuller! He saw it all. It was a judg- 
ment sent upon him. What business had he to be kissing a strange 
girl, if she was pretty? His uncle and his aunt had come clear down 
the stone-walk to the door-yard gate, almost to the stage-door, which 
the driver had opened. Walter felt that he was doomed ; but he had 
to get out: 

‘Don’t for Gop’s sake expose me, young woman! I will — get 
out.’ 

‘Oh,’ thought Walter, ‘ it’s all over with me;’ and now he shakes 
hands with the clergyman, he flings his arms around the aunt. 

‘Mary!’ exclaims the mother; ‘our Mary in the stage, as I live! 
So, so; you would come up with your cousin, eh ?’ 

‘Yes, mother; and what do you think the impudent East-Indian 
has been doing? He has kissed me at least a hundred times, and 
that is n’t all; he tried to persuade me to keep on in the stage, and 
not get out at all.’ 

‘Ah, no wonder he kissed you; he hasn’t seen you for some years. 
How glad you must have been when you met! But what is the mat- 
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ter with you, Walter? Let the driver stop and leave your trunk at 
your father’s, as he goes by, and do you come in the house. Why, 
what is the matter? Are you dumb?’ 

‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Walter, not to speak to my 
mother when she is talking to you ?’ chimed in Miss Molly. 

Walter now found his voice, and before he got fairly inside, Miss 
Mary was his debtor for a round dozen of kisses, which she took very 
kindly. But as for Walter, his mind was made up. He had turned 
over the subject during the last three minutes. He would marry 
that strange girl. He was grateful; she had saved him from degra- 
dation, loss of character, and every thing else ; but would she forgive 
him for being so free with a strange girl in a stage-coach? Doubt- 
ful; but she should have the chance at any rate. 

The wanderer received a glad welcome from his family and his 
friends, in his old native village; and Mary Fuller was his travelling 
companion about the place ; and together they crossed the door-sill 
of every old farm-house within a circle of five miles round. Walter 
had seen enough of the outside of the great world. He had made 
some money too, enough for his modest wants; he was old enough 
to marry — and so was Mary Fuller; and before three months more 
had rolled over their heads, the venerable old father made them one 
in the front parlor of the old glebe. When the vows had been 
spoken, the last prayer made, and the blessing pronounced, Walter 
clasped Mary to his breast, and imprinted on her sweet lips another 
first kiss ; but now it was the first, thrilling kiss of married love ; and 
as he held her for a moment in his ardent embrace, she whispered 
gently into his ear: ‘ Walter, dear, it’s understood in the vow, ‘No 
more kissing strange girls in a stage-coach 1’ 

Years have flown by since then, and now Walter Marshall and his 
gentle wife, and the little people, they call their‘ stock in trade,’ 
are living pleasantly and happily some where on the other side of the 
Alleghanies, near a place called Pittsburgh, where he owns large tracts 
of mines; not humbug, wishy-washy, shining gold, but real, hard, 
substantial coal-mines, productive to himself and to the country he 
lives in. 


‘IMPROVEMENT?’ AN EXTRACT. 


‘ Sprak not to me of swarms this scene sustains; 
One heart free tasting Nature’s breath and bloom 
Is worth a thousand slaves to Mammon’s gains. 
But whither goes that wealth, and gladdening whom ? 
See, left but life enough, and breathing-room 
The hunger and the hope of life to feel, 
Yon pale Mechanic bending o'er his loom, 
And Childhood's self, as at [xron’s wheel, 

From morn till midnight tasked to earn its little meal. 
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‘Is this ‘Improvement’— where the human breed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow, 
Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 
And man competes with man like foe with foe, 
Till DEATH that thins them scarce seems public wo ? 
‘Improvement !"— smiles it in the poor man’s eyes 
Or blooms it on the cheek of Labor? No: 
To gorge afew with Trade’s precarious prize, 
We banish rural life and breathe unwholesome skies. 








Pietro Della Valle. 
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He gazes on the face of his dead wife, 
More lovely now than e’en when lit by life, 
And that proud beauty, whose imperial power 
Had fixed his wandering wishes, from the hour 
He saw her first in her Assyrian home: 
‘ Why did I tempt my love thus far to roam ? 
Why was I doomed to bring her here to die ? 
Cursed be the Persian soil, and sun and sky,’ 
He weeping said ; and then his mighty grief 
Sought in these wild and passionate words, relief: 
‘ Thy grave shall not be in this barren land, 
Which by no healthful breeze was ever fanned ; 
No! o’er the desert drear 
And stormy deep 
I’l] bear thy corse ; not here 
Shall my bride sleep! 
Then when thy lover dies, 
Him in thy grave they ‘Il lay, 
And with clasped hands we ’II rise 
On the dread judgment day.’ 


It. 


*T is noon in the desert ; no oisis is nigh ; 
Hot are the sands and blazing the sky ; 
*T were now sweetest music to hear fountains flow, 
But no stream sparkles here ; not a flower can grow; 
For the Arab and Simoom with fiéry haste 
Sweep over the desert, sole lords of the waste. 
Lo! a speck in the distance — a small caravan — 
Shall they pass without tribute to Sheikh Suneman? 
Should we gain a rich booty, with love and delight 
The eyes of our women will sparkle to-night, 
And the young girls will sing; Beni Sarapin! 
With your lances, the wealth of the world you could win. 
Thus spake an Arab chieftain to his troop, 
Who, swift as falcons on the pilgrims swoop: 
The search is soon over but small are their gains ; 
* Behold!’ said their leader, ‘ one coffer remains. 
In mercy spare that, it contains my soul’s treasure,’ 
Dexa VaLte implored. ‘ Submit to our pleasure,’ 
The haughty chief replied: ‘Come, let us see 
What the fool values so exceedingly.’ 
They burst the lid; they lift a snowy veil ; 
What do they gaze on? wherefore grow they pale? 
It is a woman’s corse; proudly serene 
And beautiful; she seems a sleeping queen. 
To. Dexia VALur’s tale the Arabs listened, 
The youthful wept, and tears which fell not, glistened 
In the stern eye of age ; all were subdued 
Unto a kindly, pitying, mournful mood. 


*T was a strange scene: the dreary sands around, 
And the wild warriors leaning on their spears, 

Gazing upon the dead with awe profound, 

Their dark eyes glowing through unwonted tears: 
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vith altered tone, the son of IsHmMakrt said: 
‘ We war not with the bearers of the dead ; 
Resume your wealth. 
Oft will our maidens sing at eventide, 
Of the fond husband’s love for his dead bride.’ 


Two hundred years ago, a gorgeous tomb 
For the Assyrian girl was raised in Rome ; 
And by her side — so vanish earthly woes — 
Her faithful lover lies in calm repose. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


WYDAHX. 


Sunpay, Fesruary, 6.— My curiosity was so much excited by 
the accounts that have reached us of Wydah and its people, that I 
was unable to resist the temptation, and despite my previous more 
prudent determination, have profited by the commodore’s kind per- 
mission ; and so behold me booked as one of the adventurers. We, 
accordingly, having made the necessary preparations, our party, com- 
posed of Lieutenant R., the Master W.8., Passed Midshipmen M. 
and A., and myself, left the ship about ten a. m., hoping to find the 
bar or surf in a particular state, as the weather is favorable and the 
native canoe awaiting to take us ashore. We were not disap- 
pointed, and after the usual noise and excitement, varied by our 
boat leaking at a merry rate, rendering it a matter of some doubt 
whether we should not have to swallow more sea-water than would 
be agreeable, our wild-looking friends got us safe, but not entirely 
dry, to the shore. The surf was rolling in heavily, but not over-dan- 
gerously ; sufficiently so, however, to make the passage rather excit- 
ing, and render us grateful for our comparative comfortable voyage 
through the watery ordeal. A few yards from the landing-place are 
several frame counting-rooms and rude walled store-houses, used by 
the Sejiors de Sonza, and the English and French Factors, where we 
were to await the orders of our polite entertainer. Some hours 
elapsed before the arrival of Mr. De Sonza’s sons, and it was nearly 
three o’clock, before we got under way in the hammocks provided for 
our transportation through the Salt Lake, extending, as I have stated, 
from the Volta to Lagos, etc., which occupies about one-third of the 
three miles that intervene between the beach and thetown. But 
we did not lose our time during this our detention, for beside two 
or three captains and supercargoes of the merchantmen at anchor in 
the Roads, we were much surprised at meeting the supercargo of 
the late American schooner Boston, the craft that induced our visit 
off the Gallinas, and the captain of the Brazilian schooner which we 
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aunal on that occasion, ent fell into the head of the brig Rapid. 
The Boston had been sold here some three weeks back, to a Bra- 
zilian, and acargo of some four hundred and sixty slaves packed into 
her, and safely got off from the very spot we landed at, and in the face 
of day. The supercargo had received about eight thousand dollars for 
his vessel, and he and two or three of his American crew propose going 
to Bahia, in a brig ready to start in a few days for that port. The 
Brazilian captain ‘informed us, that our joining in the chase was the 
cause of his capture, but that on the other hand, he had been en- 
abled to run into shore in his boat, with twenty-five thousand dollars 
in specie on board, and a valuable amount of correspondence on the 
subject and management of the slave trade, etc. ‘The Rapid, accord- 
ing to his account, upon our taking a hand in the pursuit, abandoned 
the chase she had begun of the boat, and made all sail after the 
schooner, the result of which has been already stated. It was rather 
singular, that after the lapse of two months we should thus encoun- 
ter, in this unexpected manner, the two men in question; the one, 
the cause of our aiding in securing the other’s vessel, and both, no 
doubt, with pockets well lined by the profitable returns of the pre- 
carious, but still oftentimes enriching business, which the one abets 
and the other is actively engaged in. So, another proof is this to 
show, how bold and successful are the men who grow rich and pow- 
erful in the prosecution of their nefarious traffic, and how inefficient 
is British and French cruising in this vicinity. 

But to our story. The business transactions concluded, (for Sunday 
is no holiday here, I should conclude, between the De Sonzas 
and the merchants and traders,) behold us each lifted on the heads 
of two hammock-bearers, with another in close attendance, ready to 
lend a hand in case of need, lolling in our luxurious palanquins and 
protected from the rain, which some heavy-looking but quickly-pass- 
ing clouds, had poured forth upon us, and quite an original, if not 
picturesque procession, making quick and comfortable headway 
through the watery high road. “The overflowing of the lagoon com- 
mences soon after you leave the beach, and with slight interruption, 
continues to within a short distance of the town. Fancy us then car- 
ried onward, with gentle and sleep-inviting motion, on the heads of 
our dark, agile bearers, splashing at places through sluggish water, 
which when stirred, grows dark as indigo, and offensive to sight and 
smell, here and there, with the lagoon coming up to their waists, and 
rendering it necessary that a man, your third attendant, should lift you 
and your hammock upon his shoulders, to keep you from dragging 
and taking in the foul element; foul to the sight and smell, but still 
possessing a current and tide, and furnishing good fish and oysters. A 

stumble or a slip would consign you to a ‘fate any thing but agreea- 
ble to mind or body, and you feel yourself perfectly helpless 1 in the 
hands of a strange-looking and unprepossessing people, who fortu- 
nately can be depended upon, and are untiring and skilful in the dis- 
charge of their duty. As we jogged along, with a splashing, 
shouting, chattering and apparent confusion, which would even 
put a stoic to his trumps ; ; two or three alligators shoved forth their 
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ugly snouts close to our route, and having satisfied themselves that 
all was right, popped in aguin. These being Fetiche, the people 
respect them and they respect the people. A more dreary, desolate, 
low, shocking extent of country than this we now waded, splashed 
and stumbled over, I have never as yet put eye upon, as far as the 
view extended, offering nothing but sluggish-looking water, rank 
vegetation, and flat, thinly wooded lowlands. Passing through this 
filth 1y morass and its supplyi ing lake, by a couple of low, thatch-roofed, 
mud-built native villages, we were introduced, about an hour after 
we left the beach, into the curious town of Wydah. Our entrée created 
quite a sensation. Dark forms, little encumbered with clothing, 
flitted about like so many spectres, and eyes and teeth were open 
and shining, in hut and market in honor of our arrival. The soil 
seems to be composed of red clayish-looking material, so that save 
the straw-thatched roofs, and here and there a dwelling of more as- 
piring pretensions, with a sprinkling of cocoa, palm, and various other 
kinds of indigenous trees, that color seemed to predominate. To us, 
just freshly arrived in town, and thus suddenly introduced to the 
strange appearance of houses, people, animals and things in general, 
surrounding objects assumed a novel and exciting tone and seeming. 
Nature, animate and inanimate, attracted our attention. So, in the 
midst of strange sights and sounds, we were quickly and luxuriously 
borne along by our skilful hammock men, and duly deposited at 
the gateway of our host. His residence has an old look about it, is 
stuccoed, of a white color, and well thatched with straw. It faces 
upon a kind of public square, and from its second story windows 
commands quite an extensive view over the neighboring low country 
and the shipping riding at their anchors in the roadstead. Our 
arrival was in due time made public, and honored by a salute from 
the old Sefior’s battery, and we soon were made comfortable by the 
kind and hospitable reception we met at the hands of our worthy en- 
tertainers. We had been preceded by Antonio de Sonza, who, after 
we had passed the lake some short distance from the town, mounted a 
fine-looking gray horse, imported from Brazil, and thus the old gen- 
tleman was all ready to receive us. He is about seventy-three years 
of age, with a fine eye, and an agreeable and intelligent expression 
of countenance ; has lived on the coast some forty-eight years; a 
portion of the time at Great Popoe, and has not crossed the ‘ Bank,’ 
or Batch Surf, for thirty years. He is now an invalid, and appears 
to be feeble and suffering, but it is the first time he has had any ail- 
ment or taken any kind of medicine. He is a teetotaler, and his mind 
seems to be active and vigorous. M. de Sonza’s position is that of 
head-white man in the place. Through him all foreign merchants 
and traders have to communicate with the kingdom of Dahomey, 

and his influence with the monarch has been, and ; is yet, of a peculiar 
and confidential nature. The nominal power is in the hands of the 
Governor or Cabocere, who resides in Wydah, and keeps a kind of 
court. We were informed, that a number of years ago, De Sonza, 
then living at Popoe, aided with arms, ammunition and money, those 
universal sinews of war, the present occupant of the throne, who 
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had headed a revolution against the then sovereign, obnoxious to his 
subjects, and represented as an unmitigated tyrant. The result of 
this revolution, the success of which would seem to be in no inconsid- 
erable degree due to the merchant’s timely and valuable aid, was 
the elevation of the reigning monarch to the vacated throne. The 
successful competitor has ever since given his confidence and gra- 
titude to this remarkable man, and he is now one of the most influ- 
ential and powerful personages in the country. M. de Sonza’s 
style of living is just enough mingling of the African with the 
European style to make it at the same time original and comfortable. 
Both of eatables and liquors, he gave us the best, and to overflowing ; 
and the frankness, warmth, and cordiality of our reception, and the 
pains our host had taken to collect most of the prominent residents, 
whom he thought we would like to see and know, all gave ample 
proof that we were welcome guests. I am not one of those who 
deem it admissible to detail the incidents of domestic life, when one 
is admitted on terms of confidence and kindness. Suffice it then to 
say, that our entertainment, during the whole time spent under his 
roof, was of the most gratifying and satisfactory character, and that 
the houses and attentions of his sons Antonio and Ignacio, were also 
open to us, and cheerfully and gracefully extended. The stroll we 
made through the place, after due repose, was necessarily a brief one, 
it being four p. m., before we arrived at the Sejfior’s. We had 
time enough, however, before the dinner hour had come, to take a 
hurried view of people and things, and many a curious sight and 
sound did we see and hear. At almost every corner, and in every 
court and alley, we came upon [etiche houses and idols, with offer- 
ings collected and exposed around them. Here it was a coarse, 
ugly, ill-conditioned figure, concocted of red clay, in a sitting posture, 
its shape and features bearing some faint resemblance to a human be- 
ing. Anon, in niches scooped in the mud walls of houses and enclo- 
sures, were gathered in shapeless and heterogeneous confusion and 
variety, stones and sticks, feathers and other objects. Again, a tene- 
ment of baked clay, with a conical roof, its only entrance just high 
enough to let a man in with bowed head, would attract our notice, 
and we were told that it was a Fetiche or Serpent Temple, where 
snakes of all sorts and sizes, other than venomous, are lodged and 
boarded. And then would shoot up some spreading, shady and lofty 
group of trees, refreshing to the eye, and grateful to the sun scorched 
pedestrian, and we learned that they too were sacred, and the objects 
of superstitious adoration. In a word, wherever we strolled, and into 
whatever alley or corner we penetrated, there squatted the uncouth 
clay monster, with rice-water and food placed before it for consump- 
tion, or were piled up in some niche or hole, an indescribable collec- 
tion of odds and ends; and Fetiche house, and Fetiche grove and 
tree, seemed to multiply to bewilderment, and to make us under- 
stand how much was yet to be seen and heard in this land of wonders. 
But the brief time allowed us for this excursion forbade a more de- 
tailed examination, and yet were we gratified and instructed far be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations. Among other things deserv- 
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ing notice, which we saw, were the two sade crowded with men, 
women and children ; the sellers being principally native women, 
who, in a state somewhat approaching nudity, were squatting inside 
or in front of their low, open, dirty-looking straw-thatched sheds, 
with their wares, mostly sadn, palm oil, baskets, cotton, thread and 
many kinds of cheap European manufacture, and coarse leaf tobacco, 
snuff, etc., spread out in their best style toj tempt the passer by. On 
a small scale, these Wydahn markets would seem to resemble what 
we read of Oriental bazaars, there being some attempt at convenience 
and regularity in the arrangement of their articles of sale and barter, 
and in the distribution of the frail stands occupied and used by the 
busy venders. We had, of course, a good opportunity of seeing 
numbers of the natives of this place and the interior, and many a 
form, face and costume, did we notice, worthy of being immortalized 
by daguerreotype or in oils, as excellent specimens of the natural 
and strange, if not the sublime and the beautiful. For the first time 
I here saw an Albino or white negress. She was a young woman of 
a most disagreeable aspect, and her unnatural color and disagreeable 
aspect excited in my mind mixed feelings of pity and disgust. Both 
the parents are blacks. We observed that every Woman upon meet- 
ing our party, both through respect to the De Sonzas and the whites, 
removed the shawl or cotton garment which they wear loosely around 
their persons, and exposed for a moment the upper parts of her body. 
The same ceremony is performed by the men, with the additional form 
of unwinding a kind of turban they wear on their heads, and either 
an inclination or salaam of the upper portion of the body, or some- 
times a complete prostration on the ground. From the frequent 
repetitions of these forms and gestures, one might almost fancy him- 
self in some Eastern land, and feel well disposed, as far as all this goes 
to give them credit for rather unusual politeness. 

While we were thus amusing ourselves with the sight of all these 
and other amusing things, too numerous and minute to clothe in ink, 
a message was received inviting our party to the English fort or fac- 
tory close at hand. Accepting the polite invitation, we passed over a 
small bridge leading across a dry ditch, and through a double line of 
staring natives, into the precincts of the building. It was formerly 
an English fortification, and is now occupied by Messrs. Hutton and 
Company, British merchants. M. Roberts, a nephew of M. Hutton, 
now at Cape Coast Castle, met us at the entrance, and received and 
entertained us very politely. There is a garden or enclosed square 
in front of the fort, whence salutes are fired, as there is danger in 
using cannon inside on account of the straw roof which the wadding 
might easily ignite intoa conflagration. The building itself is nearly 
two hundred years old, and the neighborhood is called English Town. 
Those parts which are near the French and Portuguese forts have 
received the names of those nations likewise. 

Somewhat fatigued by the continued and unusual exercise and ex- 
citement of the day, we were right well pleased in making all efforts 
to do honor to the most abundant and excellent dinner which awaited 
us at our host’s, on which interesting occasion several of the European 
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residents were invited to attend. After dinner, and when night had set 
in, Lieut. R.and myself accompanied M. Roberts on a visit tothe French 
and Spanish factories, the first a fort, like the English, and almost as 
old,and were received by the three French gentlemen residing there, 
the Messrs. Blauchelets and Colombe, most kindly and politely. 
Thence we made our way,to the Spanish factory, under the escort of 
the hospitable proprietor and our recent hosts, where we enjoyed 
some good songs and liquor, and experienced a continuation of the 
same kind treatment we had elsewhere met with. As it was now 
waxing late, Lieut. R. left us, to return to M. de Sonza’s, and I ac- 
companied M. Roberts, having accepted his polite invitation to take 
a bed with him. And not only did this gentleman entertain me hand- 
somely, and furnish me with most comfortable quarters, rendered 
doubly welcome by the fatiguing exertions of the day, but beside 
much valuable information and pleasant conversation, presented me 
several interesting curiosities, procured from the interior. As forthe last 
five months I have spent every night aboard our floating world, it 
may be easily imagined that I felt and enjoyed the novelty of wooing 
sleep ashore, in a ‘large and cool chamber, and a comfortable four- 
poster, free from that rolling, tossing, jerking motion, so long familiar 
in our sea-rocked vessel, and in my close and narrow bunk. 
Refreshed by a glorious sleep, morning found me ready and anxious 
for the operations of the day, and after the gathering of our party, 
with our kind guides and entertainers, we again sallied forth on an- 
other voyage of discovery. Fortunately the sun exhibited his hot 
face but seldom while we were going through our cruise; so we 
did not suffer as much from the long walk we were seduced into as 
might have been otherwise the case. Again did we become starers 
and stared at, and examined many things already described, more 
leisurely than on the previous day. We visited several Fetiche 
houses, idols, and other objects of adoration, and more particularly 
the principal serpent-house, composed of one large, but yet dark and 
confined, and several others, full of all sorts of worshipped things, the 
whole enclosed by a mud wall, and shaded by Fetiche trees — sacred 
ground, all this, in the eyes of these poor superstitious creatures. 
Around the walls of this strange temple were coiled under the straw 
roof, and along the beams, a number of snakes, of various sizes, some 
from eight to twelve feet long, seeming to be quite at home, and dis- 
posed to let visitors alone, as if aware of the peculiarity of their situa- 
tion, and their exemption from all harm and danger. Passing through 
this snake-house, so strangely ornamented by these beautiful, bribed, 
graceful and harmless reptiles, we found quite a number of men, wo- 
men and children crouching and worshipping in front of another shed, 
full also of people and Fetiches. Their adoration seems to consist of 
prostrations and crawling in the dust; and the ‘faithful’ did not ap- 
pear to allow their religious duties to interfere with their staring and 
grinning at the white ‘strangers. This Fetiche manufacture would 
seem to be like that famous tent spoken of in Oriental story, which 
would contract or expand to suit fluctuating circumstances. For 
new gods, new Fetiches, new charms, are constantly being added to 
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the list. Thus, I am told, the sea is-‘ Fetiche’ to the king of Dahomey 
himself, and he is forbidden to disturb its sacred character. Feathers, 
stones, lizards, snakes, insects, sticks, and a multitude of other things, 
according as fancy and accident may influence the people, are con- 
verted into ‘ Fetiche,’ and either kept at home as domestic ‘ Penates, 

or exposed in public places for public veneration and respect. And 
such is the mental blindness of these superstitious tribes, that when 
animals and birds have devoured and drank up the food and liquids 
which they place before their clay divinities, and other objects of wor- 
ship, they firmly believe that the works of their own hands have par- 
taken of their offerings, and will act as mediators with the Great 
Spirit, whose existence they acknowledge. The king himself is 
‘Fetiche,’ and hence the blind w orship and devotion his subjects pay 
him, extending to life, body, soul, will and property. But beside the 
Dahomian divinity, trees and snakes are the standing, regular, supe- 
rior class of ‘ Fetiches,’ and once clothed with the sacred character, to 
touch, injure or kill them, exposes the offender, whether accidental or 
intentional the deed, to the sacrifice of his life, or the payment of a 
heavy fine, with which a slave is purchased and offered up, a hapless 
victim, in expiation of the unpardonable sin. When then you meet 
a serpent coiled on your path, or see a tree to which you may take a 
fancy to for a cane or specimen, gaze but touch not, for there is death 
or danger in the act. Innocent or guilty, the superstitious mob will 
make you pay dearly for the deed, and show no mercy for offence so 
shocking in their eyes. Another specimen of their superstition is the 
mode of medical practice in this neighborhood. A man falls sick, 
and into the hands of the doctors. The bark of medicinal trees and 
sanitive herbs have been applied in vain. The friends of the patient 
are then invited to attend, and the sick man is produced, and the 
ceremony begins. Goat’s flesh, or other animal food, is then pre- 
pared, and after the wool or skin has been distributed among the by- 

standers, who keep their respective portions as ‘ Fetiche,’ the animal 
is cooked i in palm oil, and the vultures and other birds called to the 
banquet by beat of triangle, which summons they know and attend to. 
The doctor, patient and spectators anxiously await the result. If 
the birds approach and consume the articles exposed, the sick man 
will recover; if left untouched, he dies. Cases of the latter kind 
have been hae n, and itis belisved by those who informed us of the 
fact, that the ‘medicine men’ have more to do with the exit of the 
patient than they are willing to acknowledge, or the people give them 
credit for, the dusky sons of Galen thus playing the prophet, and 
taking care that the prophecy be fulfilled. 

Were I, however, to indulge myself in noting down all the scenes 
and things we saw and heard, I should spin too long a yarn for most 
of your readers, to follow in its length and windings. My narration, 
like our promenade, must be irregular and tortuous ; and if I omit any 
thing that ought to have been noticed, the omission proceeds from 
the < embarras des richesses,’ and the difficulty of selection. We 
were all surprised at the number of houses and inhabitants in this 
wild-looking and irregular place. Long did we stroll, winding along 
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the mud and rudely-wattled enclosures, and yet hovel after hovel, 
crowds upon crowds, Fetiche after Fetiche, met us at every step. 
In one of our walks we were led to a remarkable Fetiche tree, just 
outside the town. It is a species of cotton-tree, or at least resembles 
it, and looms out on this prairie-country large and prominent. For 
size and singularity, it is worthy of peculiar honor. At its base and 
roots it has a circumference of about one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty feet, narrowing as it ascends, yet several feet up 
measuring fifty, or therabouts. Its roots extend like enormous ser- 
pents from the parent stem, and small trees, like young children shel- 
tered under the paternal shade, spring up in the giant embraces of 
the massive trunk. 

As we returned from this excursiun, we passed by a large walled 
enclosure, with a number of houses within, the residence of some of 
Senor de Sonza’s wives, here placed on the retired list. Farther on 
we came to his great store-house, a large, long and substantial build- 
ing, where we rested awhile, and there, with appetites somewhat keen 
from exercise, soon made our way to our point of departure, and en- 
joyed the plentiful and well-prepared ‘déjeiiner a la fourchette,’ which 
the Sefior had prepared for our discussion. As our time was now 
getting short, and soon would arrive the hour for taking to our ham- 
mocks again, on our return to shipboard, after the necessary refresh- 
ment and repose we once more sallied out to pay visits to the native 
governor, and the residents at the French fort. The governor’s resi- 
dence is in the heart of the town, and is surrounded by an extensive 
mud wall, enclosing a large park or garden, and quite a number of 
low clay and straw-roofed huts, not much better, if at all, than the 
general kind of native hovels you see outside in your walks. After 
entering the gateway from one of the narrow streets or alleys, while 
passing along between the humble tenements included within the 
Court District, among a number of other Fetiches and oddities stuck 
up around, we lifted a coarse mat which covered the window or door 
of a small mud building, and were surprised to see three figures 
squatted in a row, made apparently of plaster of Paris, of more pre- 
tensions to symmetry and human looks than any thing of the kind we 
had yet seen, each wearing a species of cocked hat, and evidently idols 
of a superior order and aristocratic air. These, I suppose, are the 
favorite divinities of the governor, and may be, for aught I know, a 
‘dash’ from the great monarch of Dahomey himself. Thinly clad, 
grinning and staring natives, young and old, male and female, lined 
the path as we made our way to the presence of the royal represen- 
tative. We found him standing in a low, close and confined hut, sur- 
rounded by several of his counsellors and officers. We had interrup- 
ted, it seems, a cabinet council, for the officials, from the Cabocere 
down, had their foreheads daubed with red clay; but this made no 
difference in our reception, nor did it cause any delay; so we were 
respectively introduced to His Excellency, and had each a hearty 
shake of the hand, followed by a snapping of the fingers on both 
sides, a ceremony always practised on such occasions. The governor 
then asked us to follow him into the open air, considerately observing 
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that it would be too ene ay hot to remain where we then were. 
So out Stalked this dignitary, attended by his cabinet and aids-de-camp, 
followed by our party. Chairs and native ornamental carved stools 
were placed i in a large semicircle under the shady trees, just outside 
the houses, and one of the De Sonzas acted as interpreter. The 
Cabocere isa remarkable looking man. His physical development is 
astonishing. His head is large and round, with a broad set of features, 
full of good humor, and rather an intellectual expression, his head 
set upon his shoulders by a neck of massive proportions. His frame 
is of unusual weight and substance, his walk dignified, and even 
pompous; and yet, despite his size and weighty ‘poroportions, the 
governor rejoices in a pair of feet which would adorn a ball-room, 


and delight the heart and challenge the skill of the most fashionable 
boot-maker in Paris or London, 


FAME’S CANDIDATE SB. 


Tue Warrior came with his banners unfurled, 
And his hosts all ranged in battle-array, 
And he proudly trod on a prostrate world, 
That bent to his iron sway. 
And the Warrior said: ‘I will write my name 
On History’s goodliest, fairest page, 
In letters of blood and letters of flame, 
And ’t will last to the latest age!’ 
And History’s broadest page was filled 
With the deeds he did, and the blood he spilled ; 
But year followed year, and age followed age, 
And the mildew gathered upon that page, 
And it crumbled down to the dust at last, 
And his name and deeds from memory passed : 
And this was the Warrior’s fame! 


The Poet came with his golden lyre, 
And a new world sprang from his teeming brain, 
And his words gushed forth like a stream of fire, 
As he wove his lofty strain. 
And the Poet said: ‘In every clime 
My strains will dwell in the hearts of men, 
And my fame may end with the end of time, 
But never, O never till then!’ 
And his name became as a household word 
In every land where its sound was heard ; 
But others arose and filled his place, 
As the river of Time flowed on apace ; 
And his name was cast from its sweeping wave, 
And Oblivion’s gulf closed o’er his grave: 
And this was the Poet’s fame ! 


The Statesman came with his powerful pen 
And his eloquent tongue’s resistless force, 
And he turned about the hearts of men 
As a horseman turns his horse. 
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And the Statesman said: ‘ I have made brave laws, 
And on them I willingly rest my fame; 
I have toiled in a mighty nation’s cause, 
I shall die with a deathless name !’ 
And the fame he sought the Statesman found, 
And his name went forth like a trumpet’s sound ; 
But on and on ‘Time’s course still lay, 
Till his very nation passed away, 
And curious men, with toil and pain, 
Dug deep for that nation’s laws, in vain: 
And this was the Statesman’s fame! 


The Architect came with his skilful hand, 
And his mind endued with conceptions high, 
And the temple arose at his command, 
And the pyramid pierced the sky. 
And the Architect said: ‘ Perpetually 
My name will live in the changeless stones, 
And in far, far future times will be 
Familiar as childhood’s tones.’ 
And he filled the world with his stately piles, 
Aud basked awhile in Fame’s bright smiles ; 
And long-succeeding ages gazed 
On the wondrous works that his art had raised; 
And their names sounded in every clime, 
But his was lost in the mists of Time: 
And this was the Architect’s fame ! 


The Christian came with his faith and zeal, 
And his fervent love to Gop and man; 


And he strove to live for other’s weal, 
While his earthly course he ran. 
And the Christian said: ‘ By the help of Gop, 
I will strive to glorify His name, 
And to tread the path that my Saviour trod 
Shall be my constant aim.’ 
The Christian was laid in his lowly lair, 
And the world asked not who was slumbering there ; 
But his name to the hosts of heaven was told, 
And they saw it traced in letters of gold, 
And they wreathed it round with eternal bays, 
And mingled its sound with their songs of praise : 
And tTuis was the Christian’s fame! 


Oh! better than Poet or Statesman’s art, 
Than Architect’s skill, or Warrior’s might, 

Is the faithful love, and the contrite heart, 
And the spirit renewed in light ! 

I have heard a voice, in my soul’s young dreams, 
That spoke of the joys of earthly fame, 
And I idly yearned that its glittering beams 

Might shine on my humble name. 
But I leave the dangerous road untried, 
With its envies, cares, and thoughts of pride, 
And lift my eyes to a nobler prize, 
A crown of life in the upper skies ; 
That this humble name, when glory’s gleam 
Has passed away like a morning dream, 
May live in eternal fame! 
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THE TIMES AND POETRY OF CHAUCER. 


‘He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced : 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And oped new feelings in the human heart.’ 


We shall not sketch the life of Chaucer, but give form to our no- 
tions of what Poetry is; notice the character of the times in which 
he lived; the condition of English poetry previous to his day; the 
merit and usefulness of his writings ; his genius, and his claim on all 
who speak the language of his native land, for unfeigned gratitude. 

There is a charm in the poetry of a master of the human heart. 
Like the lute of Orpheus : 


‘WuoseE golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands,’ 


is the poet-soul which struck, yields music that takes strong hold of 
the heart of man; it makes a conquest more glorious than that ac- 
quired by use of bayonet; for it is bloodless. It has a charm for the 
soul; lifts it up, to all that is lofty and grand, or guides its musings 
on the simpler and more unpretending beauties of Nature and Man’s 
creation. The character and amplitude of actions and events which 
form the subject of the historian’s pen are not enough to satisfy the 
mind ; we need the poet’s fire to awaken in our bosoms feelings of 
sympathy with the glowing world around us, and his creative energy 
to invent more heroic actions, and paint more uncommon events, at 
which we may gaze in silent wonder, and feel ourselves in the pre- 
sence of some enchanting though invisible power. 

History can tell us only of what has been, while Poetry may range 
over the whole mighty Past, the living Present, and the years preg- 
nant with intensest interest which are To-come. Philosophy can 
serve us only as it observes the facts of experience, and deduces from 
them a knowledge of material and spiritual laws. Eloquence may 
raise her voice and still the chafing multitude, but it works only on 
the crowd who gather for a day; the present is all it has in which to 
accomplish its high mission. Poetry has the vantage-ground, for -it 
can create facts, most credible, of which Time never heard; its in- 
fluence dies not with the generation of to-day, but if it be genuine, 
such as a Shakspeare, or even a Bryant or a Halleck pens, it lives to 
stir up the hearts of all succeeding generations. She creeps along 
the earth, or like the eagle, soars toward Infinity. The records of 
the past may give us an occasional beam of light; the transcript of 
the poet’s soul is like the full-orbed sun. It throws a radiance of glory 
over a world of darkness, despondency and doubt, and bids man look 
up and follow Hope. Its teachings are not illusions, but the truest 
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truth ; for they come up from the deep depths of the unmistaken soul ; 
they are the result of a thorough study of the human heart. Hence, 
there is a sound philosophical character in ¢rwe poetry. We speak 
not of mere versification, for this may be no more poetry than gram- 
mar is rhetoric; but of that verse which exalts our conceptions of 
truth, and fills our minds with sublime ideas, as it makes the appear- 
ances of things proportionate to the mind’s desires, instead of com- 
pelling us to submit to the deductions of the historian or the philoso- 
pher, which leave us still longing for a higher dignity, a better order, 
and a more lovely variety than nature shows us since the momentous 
fall of man. Poetry! how it cheers the heart when it is sad; re- 
freshes the mind when it is weary ; infuses into it new life when it is 
dejected ; wakes up all man’s dormant energies, guides them to noble 
purposes; while it not only presents the teachings of virtue in the 
most pleasing manner to mankind, but even compels the soul, though 
it be reluctant, to feel and acknowledge the power of the sublime 
principles of virtue, philanthropy and truth. 

Byron may infuse into the youthful bosom the elements of the vilest 
passions; he may cover up the baseness of his heart under his elo- 
quent and glowing language, that it be not at once perceived by the 
ingenuous mind, and thus blight and destroy the fairest flowers which 
fall under his withering influence ; Mopre may wrap the silken drapery 
of his warm imagination around the weapon which lies concealed 
but till it is uncovered, to pierce the unsuspecting heart; there may 
be a thousand poetasters scattering, in the garb of poetry, the seeds 
of infamy and moral death — yet all this is but a feeble objection for 
men to urge against the earnest declaration that poetry, lofty and 
genuine, should be loved and cultivated by every one who has 


‘The vision and the faculty divine.’ 


The great poet is the world’s great hero.. Homer yet inspires men’s 
souls with lofty daring and generous impulses; he still speaks in all 
the majesty of truth, and leads on to heroic action. Milton was 
greater when giving to the world his Paradise Lost than even when 
advocating the Liberty of the Press; and his charming numbers will 
ever delight and animate with noble aspirations the lovers of truth in 
fiction and of poetry, drawn with ‘ colors dipped in heaven.’ In truth, 
the poet, as his name imports, (70eyr73,) is another creator ; an origi- 
nal man. His is the magician’s wand, and as he moves it, he binds 
the soul fast, but with silken cords, and it gladly lingers to be delighted. 
He perceives in all things; the leaf, the flower, the sunbeam; the 
cooling and refreshing draught for the thirsty heart, as it pants for 
the life-imparting streams of genuine song. A kindred spirit finds in 
him his enjoyment, his life. And well; for when one is filled with 
melancholy for some disappointment, that threatens to slowly wear 
out his life; or when with a bosom full of joy he goes out to meet his 
destiny of bliss, the poet’s spirit comes forth, like the sun from dark- 
ness to day, and ‘with soft transition turns his harp to joy or wo. 
VOL. XXXIV. 16 
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And thus the poet is a teacher, a prophet, a friend of gods and men.’ 
He shows us the blooming flower of wisdom, and like a bird of song, 
hovers over the world, nestles on lofty heights, feeds on fair flowers 
and delicious fruits, and has all the year one spring of animation, hap- 
piness and joy. 

We love the music of the human voice, but love as much the 
gentle, yet thrilling music of the poet’s lyre. There are those who 
have no soul to feel the magic power of Poesy: they seem like ice- 
bergs under the freezing breath of the polar winter, rather than like 
the floating mountain as it dissolves away under the melting influence 
of the equinoctial sun. Such, see no beauty in the strains which en- 
trance a heart of deeper sensibility; they plod on their toilsome 
way, grasping after gold-dust or the bauble power, which shall eat, 
as with a canker, at the very core of the heart, till every generous 
feeling is dislodged from the breast, and it is left to live, a cold, frozen, 
insensate thing! 

It is not such who read with pleasure the antiquated though bril- 
liant lines of Geoffrey Chaucer. He who shall study the poetry of 
this father of English verse, will not be a dull, dry, dead piece of 
humanity ; but if he read with deep attention, he will feel that he is 
in the presence of a master spirit, who is striking every chord that 
vibrates in harmony with truth and nature in his soul. 

We often speak of the superiority of our condition over that of our 
ancestors. And it is not strange, that men should at this day believe 
they are gifted with broader intellects, and have a deeper insight into 
the relations they sustain tothe world of matter and of mind, than 
they who lived when the shadows of superstition and ignorance veiled 
the vision and settled down heavy on the heart. Yet we love to 
contemplate the progress of social life ; the advances of science; and 
the transitions of our race from barbarism to refinement, from dark- 
ness up to day. And it is not in vain that we thus cast our eyes 
along down the history of man, for by this we learn the customs, 
manners, monuments, opinions and practices of antiquity; and 
as we contrast them with those of our own day, our imagination is 
gratified by the sight of human nature exhibited in such various and 
wonderful forms, and we go forth among men, conscious of our ex- 
alted dignity, though grateful that our lot has been cast in a more 
enlightened age. We are thus led to feel that our own acquisitions 
are but slight, and to encourage that culture of the mind and heart 
which is so necessary to the existence and practice of social virtue, 
and the advancement of the human race in their slow and toilsome 
pilgrimage toward truth. England, in Chaucer’s day, had not lost 
all that ferocity of the national manners which ever characterizes a 
people untamed by the arts of.refinement; and the more polished 
courts of Europe, even then retained in their ceremonies a mixture 
of the barbarous, which we may always see at periods, when nations 
are so much civilized as to have lost their original simplicity, and 
yet have acquired no just conceptions of the requirements of pro- 


* CARLYLE’s GOETHE. 
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priety. The age of Edward I., and even that of Edward IIL., was 
a martial age. War was followed as an art; even trade was ina 
great degree neglected ; and literature pursued mostly by scholastic 
divines. If the time of Socrates was the period when the sophists 
swayed Greece, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were surely the 
age when sophistry reigned supreme in England. Light had burst 
forth even from the cloister to guide men on in life, but its beams 
were too few and feeble to dissipate the darkness which for centuries 
had hung over the popular mind. Its gleam could not cause even 
the absurd speculations of the followers of Peter Lombard and the 
famous Abelard, to vanish. The ambition of the scholar, no less in 
England than on the Continent, was to be skilled in the theology of 
the schools, and in the speculative philosophy which the masters in 
metaphysical inquiry taught to be the only pursuit worthy the intellect 
of man. 

Science not founded on truth will never give to nations that polish 
and elegance of manners, which must be acquired before they stand 
forth claiming to be models of excellence. Religion, corrupted by 
superstition, cannot build up a structure towering in real majesty ; for 
its base is laid with unsound materials, and its turrets shake with 
every assailing blast of knowledge and religious truth. 

The tournaments of princes might form magnificent assemblies, 
while they enforced the noblest sentiments of heroism and honor, 
but they could give at most but an imperfect conception of genuine 
courtesy and decorum. The feudal establishments even then, con- 
tinued to encourage deeds of martial bravery ; and chivalry, in a mea- 
sure made sacred by religion, presented that curious picture of man- 
ners, in which ‘ the love of a Gon and of the ladies were reconciled, 
the saint and the hero were blended, and charity and revenge, zeal 
and gallantry, devotion and valor, were united.’ Yet, even chivalry 
did much in those rude times to assist the growth of refinement, the 
progress of civilization, the formation of elegant manners, and the 
cultivation of a taste for the beauties of poetry. The head was be- 
coming informed ; the heart beginning to feel the power of the poet’s 
inspiration. Imagination was awakened, the sensibilities to the 
lovely in art were heightened by the uncouth though fanciful lines of 
the early fathers of English and Scottish song. The star of learning 
was then rising, and served to send into the minds of the multitude 
some convictions of the great fact, that light, even something of the 
divine, might dissipate the clouds that had shrouded them so long, as 
in one unbroken midnight. They see it in the East, and welcome it, 
as if another ‘ Star of Bethlehem!’ Patriotism, not that villanous de- 
sire for the eminence of country, which forgets that all excellence 
consists in following right and virtue, but that burning desire for the 
intellectual and moral elevation of the whole people, which is felt only 
where lofty views of justice and benevolenve prevail, was inspiring 
all with anxious wishes to develop the capacities of the people’s in- 
tellect and soul. Many a poet, filled with a Burns’ heartiness, often 


wished that he, 
‘—— For poor auld’ England’s ‘ sake, 

Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a song at least.’ 
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Such was the character of the times, which we too often consider so 
far back in the darkness of the past, that they are unworthy of our 
thought, though they in reality furnish, if we attend to their teachings, 
some of the most pleasing themes of meditation; for here we learn 
simplicity and gallantry, as well as see the long road over which men 
have travelled in order to reach the position which it is fancied we 
occupy in advance of the uncultivated nations of the earth. If such 
were the feelings and the pursuits of the earlier occupants of the soil 
of Albion, a little reflection must satisfy us that their poetry, if in- 
spired by genius, would yet be simple though wild, devoted to the 
praises of heroes and lovers, instead of the nobler themes which 
Milton, and Cowper, and Young, chose to give them immortality. 
Nature was their model, for few could read Homer, Virgil or Horace ; 
and indeed, this model was the best. 

Still the poetry of one century was not the poetry of the succeed- 
ing, for this, like the character of the times and the nature of the 
seasons, exhibited the same changes of feature and form, the same 
alternate states of sterility and fruitfulness. In the reign of Edward 
II., the versifiers were distinguished by a division into two classes, 
the lay-minstrel and the ecclesiastical, who in general made choice of 
very different subjects. The former, displayed their poetic talents in 
satire and love-songs; the latter, in lives of the saints, or in versifying 
chronicles; while chivalric tales and romantic narratives were con- 
sidered the common property of both. The one class, from their 
provincial situation, Mr. Ellis thinks, retained more of the Saxon 
phraseology, and resisted the influx of French innovations, while their 
competitors, the lay-minstrels, if they did not sing translations from 
the French, at least took their models from ¢heir language. From this 
it would seem, that England then had her rhapsodists, if she had no 
Homer to furnish them with verses; minstrels whose names and me- 
mory have vanished. But they could not expect immortal remem- 
brance without producing immortal works ; and so they sleep forgot- 
ten. Men must labor, if they would live forever in the hearts of 
a grateful posterity. Toil for a day is not enough; it is life-work, 
directed to great and ennobling ends, which gives earthly immortality. 
Call this a bubble if you will; ‘ a fancied life in others’ breath ;’ it still 
is not unworthy of the greatest saint in Christendom. It is the direc- 
tion in which man’s energies are turned, the purpose of the heart ; 
which gives character to his acts; and he who would take from the 
heart of man this innate longing for applause, would rob him of what 
Gop implanted there, in the depths of his spirit, for a wise and honor- 
able object ; the full development of all the powers and faculties of 
his immortal nature. Though what the bard of Chios says, be true, 
that, 


‘No mortal man can shun that fate on earth 
Which Father Jove assigned him at his birth ;’ 


it is no less true that man is the arbiter of his own destiny. If this 
short digression may be pardoned, we will return to our particular 
subject, and speak of the two principal schools of modern poetry : 
the romantic and the natural. In these earlier times when some love 
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of song was felt, but when no distinct ideas of what constitutes true 
poetry existed, the romantic school flourished. Tales, indeed, are 
but the offspring of an uncultivated age; hence, they prevailed in 
these primeval days of English history. Even systems of divinity 
were filled with parables and apologues, and Gop was worshipped in 
rehearsing the legends of the saints. Romantic fiction found mate- 
rials with which to build up its castles in the air, in the chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the history of Charlemagne and the twelve 
peers of France, the history of Troy, and the Gesta Romanorum. 
And not only did the vast ‘ Gothic fabric of romance’ have its foun- 
dations in these works, but a thousand structures have been erected 
on them by Gower, Chaucer, Spenser and Shakspeare ; some just 
showing their summits above ‘te smoking ruins of Time, and others 
towering in unsurpassed majesty, the wonders of the world. 

Such was the state of England’s literature when Caaucer came 
forth, like another rainbow, the covenant sign that a flood of dark- 
ness never should again drown the world, and sweep away the very 
vestiges of science, literature and art. We shall pass to a considera- 
tion of a portion of his writings in another and concluding number. 


SENSUAL PLEASURES. 


ANACREON: ODE SEVENTH. 





* Oxp art thou grown,’ the women say, Approaching fate thou need’st not fear, 
‘ Thy strength and beauty fade away: | Nor tremble, though grim death be near. 
Look in this glass, ANAcREON ! see The gods provide in realms below, 

Thy head from hairs, not wrinkles, free.’ | For such, pure nectar, love’s warm glow, 
‘Well, be it so. I little care And strains of music, such as ring, 
if time has thinned or bleached my hair:| ANacrzon! from no mortal string. 


It more imports, that unsubdued, Though thine on earth no rival know, 

My spirit is with age renewed ; Thy songs shall there more sweetly flow, 
That still as death draws daily near, Mid groves, with grateful shades imbrowned 
The joys of life grow doubly dear ; Thy brows, rose-wreathed with myrtles 
My love of pleasure more intense, crowned. 


As narrowed by each failing sense : 

If I’ve but left one source of bliss, 
More reason I should husband this ; 
If but one hour of life remain, 

Why claud that little hour with pain?” 


But ah! in poison of the bowl, 

If thou too long hast steeped thy soul ; 
Till genius quenched, and virtue fled, 
Thy nobler nature all is dead: 

By base, degrading vice possessed, 

If selfish passions ruled thy breast, 


Yes, Teian bard! if thou canst cast And thou hast changed—O! vile! unjust! 
Approving smile o’er all the past ; Love’s generous flame for fires of lust ; 
And, in thy long career, canst see Then dark shall be thy lonely age: 

A cheerful life, from envy free ; Condemned, through life vain war to wage 
Which love could win, and wine subdue,| With cares, regrets, with servile fears, 
Yet leave thee still to virtue true: Lewd lossel! in the vale of years ; 

Not virtue, such as patriots feel, Slow winding down the dreary road, 

Or martyrs of heroic zeal ; To gloomy Piuto’s dark abode : 

But social virtues, such as move There long to dwell, till penal fires 

‘To mild good nature, kindness, love. Purge from thy soul earth’s low desires ; 
If these are thine, and thou hast still The dross of vice, each sordid stain, 


The generous heart, the manly will ; Till pure the spirit mounts again. 
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NATURE’S TENURE. 


Tue landlord walks over his acres, 

And saith in his heart: ‘ They are mine ; 
Only I and my own are partakers 

Of the fruits of this earth, rain and shine.’ 
But a shadow of care is involving 

The orb of his lustreless eye, 
While Nature goes mutely resolving 

In whom the right title may lie. 


The bees wander into the meadow, 
And feed on the beautiful bloom, 
The cows stand as still in the shadow 
As they stand on the Nubian tombs. 
The birds hang their lithe baby-jumpers 
On the bows of the willow and elm; 
The squirrels drink acorn-cup bumpers 
Of dew, as if lords of the realm. 


The matron plucks herbs from the hedges, 
Whose virtue keeps sickness at bay ; 
The children pull moss from the ledges, 
To carpet their palace of play. 
The teeth of deer-mice are sickles, 
To reap where the farmer hath sown ; 
The berry-vines leave but their prickles, 
The birds take the fruit for their own. 
The mole digs her subterrene tunnel, 
From shock to far shock of his corn ; 
The traveller drinks from his runnel, 
A freshness of vigor and morn. 


The poet, whose soul-bloom is wedded 
To Nature by sounds, music-fraught ; 
And visions, that bee-like have fed it, 
With golden-hued fruit-dust of thought : 
Has wealth in the field of his neighbor, 
More rich than the fond dullard’s own ; 
Unbowed by excess of his labor, 
Unforced by long vigils to groan. 


Yet the while every creature is taking 
Sweet solace or sleep in his field, 
The landlord is weary and waking, 
For peace that.his soil cannot yield. 
Alas ! he must still be a sharer, 
In spite of his purchase and deeds ; 
His right is no firmer or fairer 
Than the musk-rat’s that mines in the reeds. 


Excess over need is oppression, 
That only is ours which is spent ; 
Enjoyment alone is possession, 
And fulness is fortune’s extent. 
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| dollar bill, and others, when they 


GREAT success oF THE F ac-| gave it to us, wé thought it come 


STAFF! CHILDREN CRY FOR 1T! 
It affords us the most adequate sa- 
tisfaction to inform our readers that 
the rush for this paper continues 
great. It coéquals our most san- 
guinary expectorations. When we 
started the Flag-Staff on the exten- 


tough. 


Uncomposed and undis- 
couraged, we set ourselves to 
work, Says we to ourself, ‘ Prin- 
CIPLES must command respect. 
Those who have no principles are 
doing very wrong, we do think. 
Dear friends, we say to you that 


sive basis- -principles we goon, it was | we want you should reflect on it. 


considered a moot p’int, and that 
by men of pootty judicious judg- 
ment, on whose judgment we rely. 


They said to us confidentially, | 


which they meant thoroughly to 
carry out in their mind’s eye, we 
have no doubt: ‘ We are friendly 
to you; for ourselves, personally, 
we will subscribe; but we tell, 
you the experiment is hasidne:| 
Your platform is too broad. Men 
want a narrower line of conduct to | 
stand onto. Here is our dollar. 
You may have our money, but | 
we give you our advice.’ Said | 





Let us dwell a little on that p’int. 
REMEMBER THIS,SO AS YOU CAN 
TURN BACK TO IT WHEN WE TELL 
YoU, AND WHEN WE SAY, THAT WE 
SAID IT A SPELL AGO! Wo princi- 
. ’ 
ples would sink a man or a ked’n- 
try to a profundity where a Sandy 


| Jones or a Walton could n’t fish 


it up again on a summer’s day, we 
warrant you, either with worms, 
clams, flies, or eel spears. ’T isn’t 
bad principles will do it. Them you 
can put your finger onto; some- 
thin’ to grab. But where there 
is 20 principles, you cannot find 


we, ‘taking our pen out of our|’em. Do you see the difference ? 


ear, and laying it on our table, at! 
the same time  soddering up a let- 
ter with a wafer, squirting a long | 





Now turn back to what we said, 
and see whether it corresponds, 
But as our plain readers, the far- 


streak of spittle onto their boots,| mers, may not be expected to be 
with the most entire composure | conversant with logic, we abstain. 
of mind: ‘Gentlemen, we have} But we would inform these good 


confidens in our felleremen. Give 
us your money and keep your ad- 
vice ;’ and we found out that this’ 
class of advisers were acting al- 
together with a quo animo; for | 


friends, and the advertising com- 
munity in general, that our circu- 
lation knows no retiring ebb, but 
|keeps right on. On the day of 
| publication of our last issew, we 


when it come to giving the dollar, | think the pressure exceeded any 


some could n’t change a twenty ' thing we ever seen. 


The jam 
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begun to grow dan-gerous, say 
nigh abéout eleven o’clock; but 
the police was not called till about 
one, and no death occurred until 
a quarter of an hour after. At 
that time, Thomas Brown, Esq., 
was squozedtodeath. Mr. Brown 
had been afflicted with a severe 
cold for about a week previous. 
He done a good cash business at 
the time of his death. Several 
mothers, with infants at their 
breasts of a tender age, was at 
one time, when the rush from 
Main and Terraxicum streets be- 
came intense, was in extreme 
peril. We do think that it is highly 
imprudent in mothers to venture 
in such crowds with their tender 
offsprings. We should be much 
pained should the ‘ Flag-Staff” be 
the occasion of an infanticide 
casualty. Some boys was also 
run over by a company of dra- 
gons, whose horses had taken 
fright. At about half-past one we 
appeared at the winder to en- 
deavor to allay the excitement. 
We said, ‘Fellow citizens, our 
roller-boy is now all in a sweat, 
and we are jis goin’ to press. 
The issew is nearly ready.’ And 
retired. Several of our friends 
nodded to us among the crowd. 
Among others, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Thomases brother, 
and we also noticed our little 
round-faced, red-faced friend a- 
round the corner, the ‘Chronicle’ 
man, and a sundry variety which 
we have not time to mention. 
Friends, we thank you for your 
paternage. We call your atten- 
tion to the value of advertisements 
which is not adequately known by 
the business section of commu- 


nity. Pickleby has made a for- | 
tune by his ‘ Peculiar Pickles.’ 


We knew Pitiful when he was a 


boy. He took it for his motto that | 


the ked’ntry owed him a livin’. 
And not being able to succeed in 
the pump-handle business, he tried 
shirts, in which he failed, and paid 
avery few cents on the dollar, 
and those few in tails, the buz- 
zums of the shirts having gone 
to be made up. It was the worst 
shirt-failure that has come off since 
the revolutionary war. After this, 
he invented his pickles and adver- 
tised them in every newspaper 
from the Pickayune to the Lon- 
don Quarterly. He now drives 
in his carriage. A great many 
cases of ‘sense of goneness’ have 
been cured by the advertisement 
of the Tixicum Tonic in the Flag- 
Staff, of which medicine they had 
elsewise remained entirely igno- 
rant. It gives us much pleasure 
to announce that the post-office 
advertising for Bunkum has been 
given to the Flag-Staff, that paper 
having the largest circulation. 
Boyed on hope, with our eye fixed 
on the jail, meaning well, we 
shall go for those PrincieLes 
stated at the head of this Flag- 
Staff, unflinchingly yet firmly, un- 
compromising yet with vigor, ade- 
quately, yet meaning no harm; 
THE PRIncIPLEs oF ’98 ; THE Con- 
STITUTION OF THE STaTE or New- 
York: THE Fourrna or Jury; 


‘Lirs, Liserty, Lirerature, Ap- 


VERTISEMENTS AND A STANDARD 
CuRRENCY. 


Herr Smasu, the great Pianist 
made his first deboo before a Bun- 
kum audience last night. That 
there was any such being in ex- 


_istence in any quarter of the globe 


was onbeknown to us until about 
a year ago, when a puff from the 
Manchester Courier was sent out 
for publication all through the 
United’n States’n, declaring his 
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great triumph in the town-hall of | 


of said place. This kind of sharp- 
ened curiosity, and we first heard 
the question asked, ‘ Who was 
Herr Smash? Also with refe- 


ing of laurels, we have a few 
cedar posts to be disposed of 
cheap.) Then came a small pam- 
phlet, left at the doors of Bun- 
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secured his body with ropes. His 
audience were by this time at the 
highest point of the key-veeve, and 
time they was. He took off his 


_ gloves, hurled his eyes all round 
rence to his laurels. (And speak- | 


the theayter, looking grim, held 


his wrists about three feet above 


kum, headed in German charac- | 


ters, Here Smash, and that 
he was now on his way, which in- 
vestigated inquiry to the highest 
pitch, but no Herr Smash yet. 


Soon after his plenipotentiary | 


agent appeared, for the purpose 
of hirink a room, and be speak- 
ing him a sufficient benefit from 
our fellow citizens cordially re- 
sponded to; after which, with a 
good head of steam, the Caledonia 
steamer brought up the monster 
to the wharf at Boston last week, 
soon after which, the bills were 
printed at this office, and he last 
night appeared at his deboo, which 
was enthusiastic to a degree. 

The instrument was an ex- 
tremely massive one, of the kind 
called grand, which when the cur- 
tain drawed up, we perceived was 
secured to the floor by tranverse 
timber from the lumber yard of 
Boardman and Brothers, also by 
a side-long piece of iron, ham- 
mered down with tenpenny nails 
(patent heads) and screws. Herr 
Smash soon entered with a bust 
of unanimous applause. 


the key board, letting the ends of 
his fingers hang down, his hair 
stood right up, and we knew that 
eminent jepardy wasa-coming. So 
held them for three minutes while 
all the whole audience was nigh 
out of breath, and while they was 
so, down he came with his ten fin- 
ger-nails! After this, he looked 
round with a smile, and the en- 


_thusiasm of the audience, unable 


to hold out any longer, broke 
through all bounds. Before this 
was over he lifted up his fingers 
and down he came again, inso- 
much that the brass plate of the 
piano was wrenched off, and one 
leg thrown pretty much across 
the room. Unmindful of this, he 
now began galloping with his fin- 
gers from end to end of the in- 
strument, turning head over heels 
between a quaver and a semi- 
quaver, and all right again and on, 
before any body would know 
that there was any time lost. He 
first played Yankee Doodle, out 
of compliment, smothering it up 
with the blanket of ornament, 
and tucking it in, that when the 


| poor Yankee did peep out with 
its face we hardly knowed it. 


His ap- | 


pearance was exentrik. A bushy | 
head like a bushel, and a smear | 


of mustashes onto his upper lip, 
otherwise a frock-coat and sun- 
dries. He also carried a cambrick 


We smelt it. He took his posi- 
tion, planting himself firm, while 
two upholsterers tacked his coat 
tails with little brass studs, also 


Says we to ourself, ‘Can this 
be Yankee Doodle come to town, 
Yankee Doodle dandy? After 
this however, unloosing his musi- 
cal bark from the wharf of patri- 


| otism, he began to play the Battle 
handkerchif perfumed with musk. | 


of Prague, the Battle of the Nile, 
Battle of the Pyramids, Battle of 
Wagram, Battle of Austerlitz and 
Battle of Bunker Hill, all concen- 
tered into one grand junction 
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cannonade, which shen es third | 
volley ripped off his coat tails, | 
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tore up the brass nails, and threw | 


the lid of the piano clean across 
the room, while the sensation of 
the audience was unmitigated in 
the extreme. Ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and children at the 
breast bawled aloud, while some 
friends of ours were so foolish as 
to boohoo out of mere enthusiasm. 
We can only state the effect it 
produced, as our musical critic has 
drawed upascientific account. We, 
the editor of the Flag-Staff, stood 
our ground, screwed up our eye- 
glass; blowed our nose with our 
pocket handkercher; run our fin- 
gers through our hair; sucked our 
cain ; 
lested ; smoothed down our hat; 
buttoned our risbands; hitched 
up our pantaloons; applauded 
very slightly with our thumb-nails; 
thought over our next leader in 


to the finale, when ‘just as you 
think it all done, horns, fiddles, 


| would not.’ 


cymbals, gong, and kettle drum | 


with a bang; bang; bang; bang ; 
tiddle de diddle de idle; bang, 
bang, bang, tiddle de dum de idle ; 
BANG BANG BANG BANG BANG; then 
a slow measured bang; BANG; 
BANG; then at it again with a | 
fiddle de iddle de iddle de crash 
crash! smash! and with that legs, 
keys, iron, wire, sank down on 
the floor in one mass of hetereo- | 
genus chaos, and Herr Smash, his | 
hair on eend ; his coat tails ripped | 
off; his eyes flashing fire; his 

mustashes looking thunder; his- 
fists clenched ; his méouth foam- | 
ing, ran right off the stage. 


[September, 


pues aia super-christian for 
bearans, than yesterday forenoon: 
We was walking down the street, 


| (we allude to Main- street) with a 


warm-hearted friend, when we 
encountered a character who has 
been, say nigh twelf month or so, 
struttin abéoutas one born to com- 
mand. Hecomes up to our friend 
with a ferocious swagger, while 
we, as modesty required, which 
we did, retired to a little distance. 
Says he to our friend, (we by this 
time had got as far back as the 
steps of Jones’ Hotel, from where 
we precipitately thought that for 
conveniens sake we might as well 
go into the sittin-room, from the 


| windows of which we could see, as 
cast our eyes round unmo- | 


we were pained to do, the whole 
adventure very plainly,) says he 
to our friend, his eye glaring like 
basilink’s, his fist rattlin under our 
warm-hearted friend’s nose, ‘ Will 


| you take it back — instant-1sstmo ? 
our next Flag-Staff, when just as | 
we were doin’ this the Herr come | 


Eh? eh? eh? To which our 
warm-hearted friend replies, cool 
as a coocumber, ‘ No, that he 
Then, said he, ‘ you 
will consent to have your nose 
rung.’ ‘ Certainly,’ said our friend 
that he would do that, if it needs 


| be, for the truth is, his countenance 


had a gashly expression. With 
that he took hold of the end of his 
nose, grizzle included, and twisted 


! | it réound and réound, like a wash- 
| erwoman twists clothes, which he 


might easy do, as the nose guy. 
We think we never seen so per- 
fect a twist — in the very natur of 
things painful —tobacco included ; 

and if *twarn’t illastick like In- 
gen Rubber, would have come 
off certainly, we think. At least 
such we stated as our opinion to 


| Mr. Williams, who stood at our 


We pono when we was more 


| elbow at Joneses, he assenting 


thereto. All the time our warm- 


gratified by aspeciment of super-' hearted friend bearing this like 
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a hero, till finally the belligerent, 
as if to carry matters a leetle too 
far, took the inside of his thumb 
and puncked it and flattened it | 
downward, and as we observed | 
to Mr. Williams, that was the chef 
doover of insult, to which he as- | 
sented, and we then looked out o’ | 
the window for the result. No re- 

sult, however, occurred, although 

we debated in our own mind 

about calling the Police, and so 

we afterwards stated in the hear- | 
ing of several. Our warm-hearted | 
friend, whose nose seemingly re- 

curred toits position, and that with 

arecuperative spring, merely re- 

plied, looking very placidly at 

his antagonist, ‘ N— ang! —I 

hope you ’re satisfied !’ to which 

the other replied, with a hearty 

laugh, ‘ Yes, undoubtedly ; if you 

ll stand that you ’ll steal a sheep ;’* 

and we as Journalists retired to 

our office to record the event. 


——— 


AIRTHQUAKE.—AsS we was set- 
ting into our office last night, 


* Turs base insinuation of stealing a sheep, 
we here on our individual authority, repel 
with a generous warmth. We have noen Mr. 
Tuomas for twelve years, our acquaintance 
commencing with the great Equinoctial storm 
which blew down our grandfather’s barn. At 
that time, he was a young man inthe prime of 
life, and we think, raised the best marrow fat 
pease we ever eat. He was a good mathema- 
tician, kind to the poor and troubled with the 
piles. In all the relations of a father, husband, 
uncle and cousin, and trustee of common lands, 
he has followed the direct standard of duty. 
Mr. THomasis at this time forty-three years of 
age, slightly marked with the small-pox, an 
estimable citizen, a church member, and a 
man of known integrity for ten years. And 
as to sheep-stealing, that he would-a done it 
can he get the opportunity, it is without the 
least foundation in point of fact. The known 
facts do not bear out the state of the case, but 
on all occasions the opposite. Some would 
have stole a sheep many years ago when me- 
reeno wasthe vogue, if they could get one, the 
fleece being highly profitable anda good deal 
of it. Butof this again. Up the North River, 
at Tarrytown, they put flannel waistcoats on 
the lambs, but they died. Mr. Thomas could 
have stole our lead pencil several times if he | 
chose, and he didn’t do it. So much for this | 
pint. It’s a sad world we live in. 

Epitok Bungxum FraaG-Starr. 
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chained like a galley-slave to the 
oar for your gratification, reader, 


| we heered a pooty smart shok of 


an airthquake. The teeth of our 
apartment, to speak figuratively, 
chattered. It unbuttoned our gal- 
lowses, picked our teeth, knocked 
the quill out of our ear, cut our 


fingers with a pen-kife, upset our 


inkstand, blotted our editorials; 
but guy! I rather guess that 
which shook most, gentle reader, 
was we, ourself. 


Tue Kev’NTRY IN DANGER.— 
We have listened to this cry till 
we ’re nigh abéout sick of it. 


fAusical Criticism. 


Herr Smasu.—The presence 
of this new commodity has created 
a stir among the dilettanti of 
Bunkum. In sitting down to take 
a cursory coup d’ail, we wish to 
have in view the principles of 
art. This master spirit differs 
mainly from the compeers of the 
musical firmament, which have 
yet been ushered in. If he is not 
equal tosome others in breadth of 
style, he more than compensates 
in thickness. If the ftppancy of 
his wing is no so volitante, his crash 
is grander. He astonishes less 
by the delicacy of his intonations, 
but the ‘grand entrée’ of the 
combined horses of his musical 
stud sweeps every think before 
it. He flutters less, but he poun- 
ces more. Indeed, the tout en- 
semble of his touch is impressive, 
and massive, without the spang- 
ling scintillations of Titmousini, 
but with much of the gruff humor 
of Grubb. If need be Herr 
Smash can be very acid, but this 
is immediately shone to be re- 
medied by a chemical infusion of 
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other properties which do it away | got the floor. A deep, solemn 
and lend a remarkable sweetness | whisper of ‘ Very fine !’ was all 
and transparency to the temper of | which pervaded the ear, save 
his compositions. In his elabo- | every now and then could be 
rate efforts, he reminds us of some | heard the undertones of the ex- 
of the best cornices at Rome. | hibitor who was turnin’ the statoo 
Perhaps he bears on a little too | about on a pivot, that the whole 
much in the minor passages, but | effect of the whittlin might be 
in the major ones, his resiliency | perceived, ‘Slower, John : To the 
is equally remarkable. We were | right; to the left; that.’ll do, there 


forcibly reminded by his playing | now, hold on, and so forth,’ which 


to the gifted Humbugio. We 
think that his chief fault is a want 
of color. 


as it broke in on our reflections. 
One don’t like to have the sacred 
ness of his reflections decomposed 
when the very light of heaven 
seems to steal in. 


Statooary. 


Powers’s Greek Stave.—We 
went to see this chef doover in 
plaster, it having been brought 
to Bunkum last week. We had 
understood it was an exposure 
and we wished to be satisfied on 
our own account. Figure then, 
reader, or let us figure for you, 
an adult she-statoo without any 
frock. We were at first dismayed and os Boys of ree 
and pained. We said to our | wark. ady does not now thin 
ath ieastel friend Mr. Thomas, | of leaving her are work on 
‘Give us our hat. We wish to | account of shouts or fire arms un- 
put our head in our hat.’ We | der the windows, nor do the au- 
subsequently came to a different | thorities interfere. A resolution 
state of feelink, having been a lit- | is to be brought before the Com- 
tle prejudiced at first we confess | mon Council to appropriate a 
by learning that the plaster it was | general fund for the support of 


By Telegraph, 


FOR BUNKUM FLAG-STAFFP. 


Philadelphia, 15th August,9, P. M. 
Putty has taken a sudden rise. 


There is a dreadful fight now go- 
ing between Waccacoe Engine 


of our sensations when we listened | we wished he’d keep to himself, 


made of was brought from Paris. | the children and widows of those 
Now, then, if you want to know | annually killed in the city riots. 
what we think of it, reader, its the | Also to appoint a historiographer 
gratest piece of whittlin in the |to record these affairs weekly, 
world and we don’t see how he | with the names of the officers, 
done it. No jack-knife could-a| scene of action, and also the 
cut ashaving or shingle slicker,we | wownded and killed. Ithas been 
doo think. It’s so smooth and | also resolved to consider the pro- 
réound, that it shines like a little | priety of raising a standing army 
lump of loaf sugar, the light seems | for the Liberties and City Proper, 
to butt up ag’in it, and then back | that these several quarters may 
right ejut. There was silence in | come to a pitched battle at least 
the room like the Egyptian desart | once every month. It is expect- 
when the Harp of Memnon has | ed that there will be a grand fight 
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next week betwixt the Orthodox 
and Hicksite Quakers, who are 
beginning to catch the spirit of war. 


Poetry, 


We have been requested to 
publish the following, written by 
a heart-broken man. We do so, 
hoping that it may be a warning to 
the young and inexperienced, 
rather than for the melody of the 
numbers, which are not remarka- 


ble. 
TO KING ALCHY. 


Go it while you’re young, they said, 
And go it pretty strong; 

And now not old, I’ m almost dead, 
And cannot hold out long. 


O had I chosen to wait a bit 
Until my locks were gray, 

I should n’t yesterday have had a fit, 
And expect it again today. Cua 


Bunkum, Aug. 15, 1849. 


RLES. 


| with a sense of responsibility. 





New Publications, 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. 
J. COMMONPLACE. 
Bunkum. 


By 
SMITH AND SMITHSON : 





From the name of this author we al- 
ways have the assurance of setting down 
to something worthy of himself. Never 
vulgar, never transgressing the bounds of 
decency and grammar, with a style at 
least pleasing, and with faults far from 
glaring, he always approaches his subject 
In his se- 
lection of subjects he is judicious, and in 
his handling of them there is evidence of 
a degree of care. That he is a gentle- 
man and a scholar we should infer from 
his page, from which every thing which 


| by the remotest possibility could excite a 


feeling of uneasiness is most consciencious- 
ly and scrupulously excluded. We wish 
more books like this could be found on the 
shelves of every library. ‘They would at 
least have the effect of excluding an abun- 
dance of trash on whity brown paper and 
in stitched yellow covers, which is a posi- 
tive disgrace to all concerned. Mr. Com- 
MONPLACE is a man who holds a most re- 
spectable place among our book-writers ; 
and we defy any one who, if they cannot 
say anything for, can say any thing against 


Dost thou think because thou | him in his moral social or literary connex- 


art pious there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? 


BarRD oF AVON. 


Summary, 


A. Jarro.py, Esq., of England, 
arrived at Niagara Falls on Mon- 
day last. On the whole of that 
day he kept his room, from a se- 
vere heart-burn, but on Tuesday, 
after dinner, accompanied by his 
servant, he looked at the great 
Horse Shoe Falls with his eye- 
glass. He conveyed to several 
of the bystanders his unqualified 
endorsement that it was clever, 
considered as a work of nature, 
but complained much of his heart- 
burn. Having been so kind as to 


cast his eye cursorily around, he | 
returned to his hotel, and to-mor- 
row is en route for Nova Scotia. 






| 
printing unexceptionable. 
| 


ions. We wish him much success in his 
new work, which will not take away any 
of his previously-acquired reputation, but 
we think will somewhat add toit. He is 
now engaged upon a work, the subject of 
which he forbears to inform the public, but 
the secret is in the hands of a few friends, 
and will transpire in point of time. We 
shall sharpen up our curiosity for this new 
and much-desiderated treat. We must 
not forbear to compliment the publishers 
in their share in the ‘ Sketches of Life.’ 
The margin is large, paper white, and 
For the dog 
days we warmly endorse and commend 
the book, as it will not excite a headache 
nor too much tax the powers of the mind. 





Essays oN MATTERS AND THINGs IN GENE- 
RAL. By Onty Soso, A.M 


Tis volume fills up a blank in litera- 
ture, and will be hailed with feelings of 
satisfaction. We have had so much writ- 
ten of late about things in particular, that 
it is really quite refreshing to meet with 
any remarks upon things in general. Mr. 

| Soso has performed a labor of love, and 
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to say that he has acquitted himself cred- | 


itably is that which will neither surprise 
nor astonish his mutual warm friends, who 
will also be glad to hear from Mr. Soso, 
and to run their eye over his replenished 
pages, which show the most scrupulous 
regard to truth. In treating subjects he 
seldom fails to make out his case, if not 
with triumph, at least in a manner highly 
honorable to his goodness of heart; and 
we speak it from personal and certain 
knowledge, that Mr. Soso’s heart never 
palpitated with one feeling which was un- 
social or unfriendly, or which could be 
misconstrued by his fellow men. He 
thinks of going to Chicago next Fall, but 
wherever his lot may fall, we do hope that 
he will not altogether forego the practice 


of literary pursuits, but at least, for his | 


own intellectual gratification, will work 
off one of those well-meaning essays, so 
honorable to himself and so little delete- 
rious to the world at large. We wish we 
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sisting of ‘ Cut-Turoat Tom, or the Out- 
law of Hackensack ;’) ‘Tue Lone Low 
Brack Scuooner, or Life on the High 
Seas ; ‘Smasneanp1, or the Bride of We- 


| hawken;’ ‘Harerut Parkins, or the 
| Wretched Rascal; ‘ Fr-Fo-Fum, from 
| the Chinese: a faithful version ;’ ‘ Smasu 


Crasu Siam AnD Bana, a Heart-rending 
Tale of Bunkum:?’ 


‘Don’t steal this book, my honest friend, 
For if you do, the gallows will be your end.’ 





Communication. 


Tne following communication is from 


| the regular Washington correspondent of 


the B. F. S. and I. E. We give it ‘in 
the ruff,’ as the sayink is; but the writer 
would get the literary respect of commu- 
nity more, if he would correct his spel- 


| link, punctify, and grammar up his piece-t 


had room in the Flag-Staff to give our | 


readers a taste and a specimen of our au- 


thor’s vein ; yet we cannot deny ourselves | 


the gratification of transcribing a passage, 
which we quote for the extreme justness 
of the views. It is on life, and will be 
found in the 850th page. Speaking of 
life in its more indubitable forms, our au- 
thor says: 


‘Let me not be misunderstood in the esti- 
mate which I would form ot the vanity of tem- 


porary possessions. All things which are given | 


to us in this world may be used for good, and 


no doubt are given for good, and we have not | 


the slightest doubt might be turned to a good 
purpose, and might be extremely serviceable 
to our fellow men, and might be conducive to 
the best interests of society ; and probably, un- 
less we are vastly mistaken, would be tar at 
least from doing any injury to those whose 
peculiar interests it might be most desirable, 
in all our endeavors particularly, or so far as 
a common sentiment for religion and morality, 


ay nothi i considerations, might | ~. oer a eee , 
to say nothing of minor erations, might | giv away. They air gittin on verry vigrous 


require to consult. Still we would wish to 
take a view of life not in the abstract, but 
which would be approved by the religious sys- 
tems which we respect. Life then is a thing 
of a variety of shades, dark and sombre, white 
and brown, like a caleidiscope or a cosmorama, 
ever shifting, never steady, and only to be en- 
joyed to the utmost when we look at it in a 
moral, religious, and business-like way.’ 


This passage, taken almost at random 
from pages replete with the same calm, 
and just, and unobtrusive views of life and 
its relations, will commend itself to all 
readers, and we think will be admitted to 
be a specimen of common sense. 


Bioop-Tuirsty Novets: A series of 
these popular tales is now in press, con- 





} 





| the fore conners of the gloab. 


a little more. It is pooty good, 


however, 
and he has our thanks. t 


Ei 4anvdlLB 


‘Washington, August 14nd, 1849. 


‘Deer Srr: Cordin to promis, I sit rite 
down on my rival hear to keep a diarea, the 
first froots of wich I now send you. Wash- 
ington is sichuated as it wear in the hart of 
the Distrik of Columby, and is bownded by 


| too rivers, the Tiber und the Poetonik: the 


Tiber is grean, and not yaller, as som says. 
The sity is maid up of bildins, hotells, staibels 
and sitizens, all standin side by side and fasing 
I was a good 
eel struk by the hacknied coachmen. ‘lhey 
are all Irish, and not niggers. The Smithsoa 
Instytoot I dont like mutch; it is too squat. 
The stile is normal French. The arkitek’s 


| name is Ren-wick, but he certantly cant hold 


a candel to CuristoFuR REN, who reered up 
Sen Pautu’s, London. The Capitul I like bet- 
ter: it is in good ordure of arkitexture, and 
looms up nobil. The grounds is verry pooty, 


| flour-beds maid up carefull, and floing fount- 


ings. I saw ever so meny squirts there that 
air in the habits of spoutin durin the seshun 
from mornin til nite. The Congress-water is 


with GorGE WasHINGTON’s monyment. Too 
hundred yeers hense, wat a spektikel it will 
be for American sityzens too look at! I must 
now clothes. In my next I will giv you my 
pinions about the govermint. 


‘ Ures ass ever, 
‘Joun SMITH 


Answers to Correspondents. 


‘ Linkum Fivetivs.’— Who wants to ‘wound 
your sensibilities?’ We did n't hack you with 
a bowie-knife, did we ? did n't tomahawk you ? 
did n’t cut your throat with a razor, bleed you 
with a lancet, pinch you with a tweezers, hang 
you with a rope, roast you onagridiron? And 
if we had ‘a done all, would n't you have de- 
served it for sending us one of Mr. Pop Em- 
mons’ cantos of sixteen hundred lines, and ask- 
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ing us to publish it in the ‘ Flag-Staf’’ as your | 
own? You might have done “it to Pope, and | 
nobody to take his part; but Pop Emmons is 
too near our own time, while me have a leg to 
stand on, and see him robbed. 


‘Hums.ie INqurrer.’—‘ What were the words 
which Wellington used at Waterloo ?? Answer 
‘Up, GUARDS, AND AT EM!’ 


‘Douste Barre.’ —‘ When is the law up for | 
Robins?’ Answer: when the wild cherries are | 
ripe. 

To‘ M.,’ who sends us an acoustic on his own name, | 
we reply: his name is unknown, and his acous- 
tic won't be through the columns of the * Flag- | 
Staff’ Acoustics and conundrums and puzzles | 
we don't want. They done well enough ten | 
years ago, but not now. 


‘Jon oF TARRYTOWN.’ — We carnt let you have | 
the paper for sassages. Corn, hay, oats, grits | 
taken in exchange, as see perspective. 

‘ Mary.’— No, dear child ; your poetry on a‘ Frost- 
Bitten, shorn Lamb,’ is not wanting in versicles 
of power, and some length of ear for rhythmus, 
— and dynamics ; but that one line, 

‘With his little short tail a-wagglin’,’ 
knocks the effect of the whole smack in the head, 
like a bowie-knife. We must therefore decline, 
though we do it with tears in our eyes. Try it 
again, dear child, 


‘Ir’s Too Bap’ can’t hare a place. It’s not 
only ‘too bad,’ but it's three bad that such trash 
should be served up. 


‘CHRISTIAN FRIEND’ shows bad temper because 
we changed ‘slush’ for‘ splush’ in his verses, 
We thought it an improvement then, we think so 
now, we shall think so to-morrow, we shall have | 
thought so when day after to-morrow shall be 
numbered among passing events. Also and 
moreover, We DID draw our pen over some pecu- 
liar passages, and change a few words, and put 
in a few sentences of our own, and add a few 
exclamation-points, with a sundry variety of 
other things, too numerous to mention, all of 
which we considered necessary to the toot on- 
sombel of the composition. 


'P. Q. Z.’— If 80, so; if otherwise, otherwise. At 
any rate, not exactly. However. 


‘Writer.’—Try some other subjeck: 't aint suited 
to your powers. A dull man with a flighty 
thought which he can't manage, is like a chicken 
who has hatched a duck. Different clements 
suits different, and vice versy. 


‘Gasn’ is too savage, otherwise we would admit 
him. Change your subjeck, and send casn. 
Direct to ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff,’ 


‘ANxrous INQuIRER.’—‘ How many sects are 
there in the Christian world?’ Answer: as 
many mites as there are in cheese, + the quadru- 
ple of that quantity, and ‘the cry is still they 
come.’ 

‘To ‘S.,’ who sends us a number of ripe goose- 
berries. We thank him, and please to send ’em 
withthe bush, To*WaARM-HEARTED FRIEND’ 
we also return thanks for a pail of buttermilk, 
but darestening not to eat it, we gave it to our 
pigs. It would have done him good to see'em 
consume it ; it gave their tails an extra twist, 


JABEZ says, ‘ It amounts to a moral certainty that 
it would be difficult to realize a large fortune at 
this time in the city of New-York out of a cargo 


of green apples.’ Probability favors the con- 
clusion. 


*‘DEPLORABLE CaLaMity’ is filed for insertion. 
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‘ Mary’s’ song, beginning 
‘Any time I'm glad to see you, 
Come again and bring your work,’ 
is under consideration. We will show it to our 
wife, and if she says that we had ought to give it 
to the public, we will give it to the public ; and 
if she says that we had not ought to give it to 


the public, we will not give it to the public. Will 
that do ? 


‘James,’ ‘JoHNnsinG,’ ‘PLain DeAuer,’ ‘JAco- 
TAL’s System,’ ‘ EverGREEN,’ ‘Jo ANNIS,’ 
‘Now or Never,’ ‘Pinpar,’ ‘ BELINDA,’ 
*FLINDER,’ ‘SCINDER,’ ‘F LANDER,’ ‘ PeRt- 
ANDER,’ ‘GANDER,’ and others, will receive 
attention in point of time. 


Avvertisements. 


i BLESSINGTON’S decease will create 
a vacancy in some circles which will not 


| speedily be supplied. Considered as a woman 


of genius, we by no means consider her at the 


| top of the ladder, although her works are cal- 


culated to give ainsight into society, and show 
the vapid ethics and utter heartlessness of 
what is called the world. When we say ‘the 
world,’ we mean society as it is now con- 
structed, with all its petty motives laid bare, 
with all its polity exposed, and showing the 
festering mass. We have been reading lately 
an account of her lineage and family, drawn 
up from her ladyship’s dictation. The early 
scenes of her life, like that of many of our 
sutfering fellow men, were laid in Ireland; a 
country over which Humanity weeps. She 
was distinguished by the smallness of her 
hand, also peculiar whiteness, and finger-nails 


| welltrimmed. When she spoke, there was a 


sweetness about her looks. We hardly think 
that her portraits do her much justice. Count 
DorsEy was a relative of hers — quite a good 
painter; and if he would take rooms in this 
country, we think wecould promise him some 
patronage. We for one would have our pic- 
tur taken, and if we liked it, more work would 
probably ensue, as we should speak to our 
triends. Her ladyship had recently gone to 
reside in Paris, where she was enjoying the 
society of the DurcHess DEGrAMMoNT. She 
was somewhat subject to fulness of blood. 
Had she taken a dose of HUMBUG’S HIPPO- 
POTAMUS PILLS the night previous to her 
death, that affecting catastrophe might have 
been avoided. Sold only at the Bunkum Drug- 
Store, price fifty cents a box. jak.n.ap.es. 
UTLER’S ANALOGY is one e of the greatest 
books ever written. It is the chef d’euvre 
of a great mind, and we suppose has done 
more to put a stop to the mouths of infidels 
than fifty of the best preachers in existence. 
It is a work which wants study, which we are 
afraid it don't get. You take any sentence 
into it, and if you can get that thought into 
any narrower compass—try it as much as 
you like—then you may take our hat! Itisa 
work for only a pretty smart man to read, and 
when he has read it it’s not an easy matter to 
digest it. In the atmosphere of stupidity, as 
in cholera, mental huckleberries remain undi- 
gested in the stomach of the mind, like little 
leathery sacks. But if all minds won't work, 
all beards must grow: therefore the ELEGAN- 
| TINE SHAVING CREAM will greatly facilitate 


, the operation of shaving. It cost the Profes- 
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sor fifteen years of ardent, unintermitted, in- 
tense study, shut up in a close room, during 
which time his meals were passed through an 
iron grating. Hair-cutting and Shaving done 
at his saloon in the most appropriate fashion, 
and customers WILL NOT BE BLOWED 
ON! not.lce. 


HAT THE BRAIN OF THOMAS MOORE, 
the poet, is softening, turns out, as we sus- 
pected, to be a malignant report without any 
foundation in the truth. We hope he will re- 
main with us at least a Little More. Such is 
the selfishness of men, that they seem to be- 
grudge the time and space occupied by those 
who are a little advanced in life. They fre- 
quently make inquiry how old they are, and 
compute their chances to be small; kind of 
glorying in the contrast with their own ages. 
But life is uncertain to the best man that ever 
walked, we don't care if he is a son of ARAK, 
or a giant in strength ; therefore let them look 
to it. Many remedies have been sought after 





| street, she will be happy to inform her friends 


in all matters relating to love, matrimony and 
future events, by the science of the stars. It 
she were really a prophet, she would probably 
foresee where money could be had, and so rise 
above the basement; but as these things are a 
mere matter of taste and belief, those who 


| have money to spend and do not know how to 
| spend it, had better come and see the Lady of 


for protracting life and healing the calamities | 


that flesh is heir to, but we think that HUM- 
BUG'’S LONGCEVAL POWDERS exceed any 


thing before known for all incident diseases. | 


This celebrated medicine is pleasant to the 
taste. It diffuses a circulating glow through 


No Mercury! No Mercury! No Mercury ! 


| Information without delay. 


IDDLEDEDEE MIXTURE AND FEVER- 

AND-AGUR COMPOUND: NoNE GENUINE 
UNLESS SOLD IN QUART BOTTLES.— The public 
has been so long imposed upon by charlatanry, 
and especially the cdncoction of quack medi- 
cines, which have been palmed upon them to 
such a degree, that if the public could be re- 
solved into one grand stomach, it would be 
sickened. Itis really refreshing to meet with 
a medicine the result of study, and formed 
after the highest principles ot art. Such is 
the FIDDLEDEDEE MrxTuRE, without one par- 
ticle of Mercury, that deleterious drug, which 
has wiped so many a good noble fellow off of 
the slate of existence. The beams and timbers 
of the constitution are rotted away by this 
dangerous drug, and then of course the mor- 


| tarfallsin. It is really melancholy to see the 
the entire system. We positively assure our | 
customers that there is No Mercury in it: | 


Heathen god that he is ! — or if so, only a Little ; | 


and if the entire virtue of the medicine is bor- 
rowed from that little, let the wiseacres judge. 
Our object is (to make money, of course ; 
that is permissible by every system of ethics, 


whatever you do; whether you make pretence | 


to that of which you are entirely ignorant, 
whether in your ignorance you trifle with the 


fellow mortals, who have earned the little | 


money which they give you by the sweat of | 


their enfeebled bodies ; whatever you do, as the 
great, the immortal SHAKSPEARE has expressed 
it, ‘Get money in your purse!’ But as we were 
going to say, our objeck is) to plaster up and 
remedy the decayed constitutions of our fellow 
men. Anything warranted, from a dislocated 


toe up to a dropsy or an apoplexy. $500! | 


Five Hunprep Do.iars ForFeE!rt if the medi- 


cine does not take effect! Soldatthe Bunkum | 


Drug-Shop, (price one dollar per package.) 


Pituts, Honr Sorr MAGNetic GarTers, and 
PIcKLEBY’s PECULIAR PicKLes. None genuine 
except signed by the inventor’s name, 





Also, Sealingwax sold in large quantities, 
Lucifer Matches, Magnesia, and Devil’s Darn- 
ing Needles. O sh.wh.th.blsh ! — Sep.1. 





PIOUS MAN, a member of Dr. Ports’ 

church, wants board in a pious family, 
where the members are communicants. Mo- 
ney loaned by the same at ten per cent. a 
month. Address ‘JERUBBAEL,’ box 100,000. 


A LADY OF INFORMATION would in- 
form the public, that having taken a 
room in the basement story of No. 1 Maine- 


youth of our country taking calomel and jcl- 
lups for every slight ailment of the system, 
when it is going to leave them with toothless 
gums and obliterated constitutions. The Frp- 
DLEDEDEE MIXTURE was first invented and 
applied by the DOCTOR’S UNCLE. Cures 
Fever and Agur, Fits, Cramp, Diarrhee, Chill 
Blains, Croup, Tysic, Coughs, Asthmahs, ‘Tic 
Doloreu, Kings’ Evil, and all other Diseases in- 
cident to Humanity. Sold only at Bunkum 


| Drug-Shop. 
feelings and sufferings of poor, sick, dejected | ——- 


LADY AND GENTLEMAN wish a situa- 

tion in some genteel family as waiter and 
cook. They have lived together as helps for 
some years in the city of New-York. They 
will expect the drawing-room one evening in 
the week to receive company, and to have the 
carriage at their disposal on Sunday after- 
noons. They will be at the service of the 
family until seven every evening, after which 
they expect to be at leisure, and will make it 
a point never to be out later than one o'clock 


c | at night. The lady will take milk-punch or 
where may be had, also, GRANDFATHER’s LIFE | 


champagne for her lunch, and the gentleman, 
to save expense to the proprietor, brandy-and- 
water; he will also expect to carry the keys 
of the wine-cellar; but in disbursing to his 
friends the older wines will be used sparingly. 
The lady and gentleman wish the master of 
the house to feel that his interest is their own. 
References confidentially exchanged. Ad- 
dress Box 999,999, Bunkum P. O. 2cOOl. 





rrO MARRIED PERSONS WITHOUT FA- 
! MILIES.—The subscriber will give up his 
twelve interesting children, one at the breast, 
to any persons who, being unblest with re- 
sponsibilities, would like to have these little 
critters to fetch up. They are of every age 
and stator, up to thirteen years, and the father 
would only ask and take bonds that they be 
well fed and clothed, and their religious and 
moral education be attended to, and that they 
may be treated according to the Homepathic 

medicine in sickness. Apply to 
Poverty Lane, No. 10. 












































ANTED, by an Amsterdam Tea-House, 
a lad, nineteen or twenty, as clerk. To 
a young man of integrity and respectable 
family, the most desirable inducements. Must 
produce undoubted testimonials, willing to 
devote his entire time, reside with his parents 
or guardians, expected to loan two thousand 
dollars, give bonds not to smoke, chew to- 
bacco, scratch his head, fréquent oyster-cel- 
lars, porter-houses, theatres, balls, ten-pin 
alleys, billiard-rooms, sweat-boards, raffle for 
poultry or game, restaurants, confectioners, 
steam-boats, Coney-Island, Rockaway or Sara- 
toga; take his dinner down town. Informa- 
tion derived an equivalent for first year’s ser- 
vice. Apply to IscantoT GRASP, 
1 Brokers’ Alley. 





= BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF is published 
every now and then at Bunkum, and also at 
the office of the KNICKERBOCKER in New-York. 
PrInciIPpLes OF 'NiINETY-E:Gut, and all the 


A 


TkK<—o ova ruwgs ~Trnrr King 
tz grave oi MACIHUIL, £12 





surrounded by the Wicklow mount 
with ar 


izh stone bearing this inscription: 


MacTHutL, wmo pgp tn JEsvs, 1010. 


A King’s Memorial. 
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(See large head.) Horses and cabs to let by 
the editor. Old newspapers for sale at this 
office. WANTED, 4N APPRENTICE. He must 
be bound for eight years, fold and carry pa- 
pers, ride post oncet a-week to Babylon, Pe- 
quog and Jericho, on our old white mare, and 
must find and blow his own horn. Run Away, 
AN INDENTED APPRENTICE, name JOHN JoHNs, 
scar on his head, and no debts paid of his con- 
tracting. California gold, banks at par, and 
United’n States’n currency in general, received 
in subscription. Also, store pay, potatoes, 
corn, rye, oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay, 
honey, shorts, oil, paints, glass, putty, hemp, 
cord-wood, live geese feathers, dried apples, 
peaches and plums, new cider, axe-handles, 
bacon and hams, vinegar, pumpkins, harness, 
hops, ashes, clams, manure, and all other pro- 
duce, taken in exchange. WANTED To Hire, 
A New MitcH Farrer Cow; give eight quarts 
of milk night and morning; also, to change 


| milks with some neighbor with a cheese-press 
great measures of the day, fully sustained. | for a skim-milk cheese once’t a-week. 


t lies neglect 


KING’S MEMORIAL. 


1, a celebrated valley of Ireland 


« 
| 


beside a ruined church, and is covered 


RESTING-PLACE Eine 


OF THE BODY OF 


Tue place is wild and desolate 
Which holds a monarch’s dust; 

No pyramid stands proudly there, 
No column, urn, or bust; 

He sleeps where ruins strew the ground, 
Within a sunless vale, 

The chief who led, in days long past, 
The tribes of broad Imail. 


He reigned where glad Ovoca rolls 
Its waters calm and pure, 

He chased the red deer up the rocks 
Of misty Glenmalure ; 

For him brave clansmen drew their swords, 
And minstrels waked their strains ; 

But wealth, strength, power and song have fled: 
His Toms alone remains. 


His tomb ?— one mossed and mouldering stone, 
From Erin’s mountains rent, 

Lies hidden in the tall rank weeds, 
His earthly monument : 

Go thou, who scornest paths of peace, 
Resolved to shine or rule, 

And look on that last heritage — 
That house of King MacTuu1t! 


Yet, ere thou turn thine eyes away, 
Or hasten to depart, 

Take thou this truth from Glendalough, 
And write it on thy heart : 

‘ Years, as they fleet, make spoil of all 
That proud men seek or prize; 

But nought shall tear the crown from him 
Who blest in Jesus dies.’ 


VOL. XXXIV. 
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THE CANTON CHINESE, or an American’s Sojourn in the Celestial Empire. By Osmonp 
TirFany, Jr. Boston and Cambridge: James MuNRoOE AND COMPANY. 


Tue author of this interesting volume does not claim to have furnished us with a 
history of the Chinese, or an elaborate essay on that great nation. He visited China 
for the purpose of studying, as far as lay in his power, the aspect, manners, customs, 
habits and ranks of Chinese life ; and he brought himself in actual contact with the 
people, instead of remaining in the hongs and obtaining all his information from the 
numerous books which have been written on the people of the ‘ celestial flowery land.’ 
In this spirit day after day he went about the streets, into all kinds of shops, passed 
much time on the densely-peopled river, and made acquaintance with the various ranks 
of the inhabitants; studying intently all that passed before him, carefully comparing 
the observations of one day with those of the next, and finally submitting them to the 
revision of gentlemen who had lived for years in China, and enjoyed the best opportu- 
nities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the natives. ‘The work therefore must 
be regarded as in all respects a truthful one, since the author treats of nothing which 
did not come under his actual observation. We have perused the work with interest, 
for it is alike entertaining and instructive. The style, for the most part good, is now 
and then a little labored; the accumulation sometimes of tautological adjectives being 
the most marked defect. We had marked many passages for insertion, but must con- 
tent ourselves with the following graphic picture of the water-life of the Chinese : 


‘TuerE is no spectacle in the world more wonderful toa stranger’s eyes than the river 
population of the Celestial Empire. He who has been accustomed to see vast territories in 
America uncultivated, and almost unknown; who has seen its mighty rivers dotted with scat 
tered sail, and its forests still unexplored ; or who has threaded the streets of European capitals, 
and thought them crowded, learns, perhaps, for the first time, in sailing up the Canton River, 
how far the multitudes of other continents yield to the teeming millions of Asia. 

‘In almost all countries population is confined for the most part to the shore. But, itis no 
fiction to say, that in China there are millions who, from the hour of birth to that of their death 
have their only homes upon its waters, dwelling in some frail bark just big enough to breathe 
in, the gift of parents, who had nothing else to give. 

‘ We have passed Whampoa with its thousands of inhabitants, but considered a mere village ; 
we have passed the nine storied pagodas, that a thousand years ago stood where they now stand, 
on gentle eminences, embosomed in trees, the most picturesque of towers; we have left the 
barriers thrown across the river during the British invasion; and now see the stream covered 
with boats, and float between fields green to the edge of the water. 

‘We have seen thousands of natives, men and women, toiling under a blazing sun in mea- 
dows rich with heavy harvests, yet not more than enough to preserve life in the mass of crea- 
tures who garner it; we have seen other yet more pitiable objects, searching the banks of the 
river for reptiles to feed upon; we pass again fortifications as extensive nearly as those at the 
— of the river; but we shall see something more wonderful ‘ than this, than these, than 
all.’ 

‘An immense hill upon the right now attracts our gaze, for on the one side of it are scattered 
villages and emerald meadows, and on the other a hazy cloud, like the dense atmosphere that 
overhangs an enormous city. 
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‘ We pass now rows of fish-stakes driven into the bed of the stream, reaching from bank to 
bank, with narrow passages for boats, and now we float between large trading junks from Sin- 
gapore and Siam, and the northern ports, shaped like a Chinese shoe, and their high sterns deco- 
rated with gaudy paintings. Wemark their huge wooden anchors, their grass cables, mooring 
them at both ends, and their immense sails of coarse matting. 

‘Some are laden with bamboo furniture; some have quantities of lanterns hanging over the 
side; and some bring the highly prized sandal wood and precious drugs, and return laden with 
the productions of the looms, workshops, and gardens of China, its silks, its porcelain and its 
tea. 

‘There were two vessels near to each other, that had come long distances with different pur- 
pose; the one was an English war steamer that had left Hong Kong to compel the payment of 
the indemnity money, or to throw her shot into the narrow streets. The other was a Siamese 
ship humbly coming as of old, to lay tribute at the feet of the Emperor. 

‘ We soon arrive among the larger class of vessels employed as men-of-war, and more highly 
decorated: some most elaborately carved, painted and gilded. Vast numbers of junks are 
passed swarming with life, loading, discharging, repairing, sampans are flying to and fro, and 
Indiamen’s boats, pulled by Lascars in gay dresses, forming one of the most lively and crowded 
scenes imaginable. 

‘Here is a mandarin boat coming down the tide with perhaps forty oars on a side, covered 
with a matted house, to shield her crew from the sun, armed with one or more cannon or long 
swivel guns, and decorated with brilliant flags and lanterns. 

‘But what means this loud noise and sound of rejoicing, proceeding from one of the boats 
gay with streamers, scarlet paper and gaudy inscriptions? Some are burning paper, and others 
beating merry gongs, for a gentleman has taken unto himself a wife, and is entertaining his 
friends to the best of his ability. 

‘ And here, ina large and beautiful green and golden barge, is the sound of music, and between 
the silken curtains we may descry some of those painted Jezebels, from whom no soil is free. 

‘We have passed through several miles of boats, and have not seen the quarter of them. It 
is, indeed, impossible to give an idea of their number. Some say, there are as many as seventy 
thousand of them at the city of Canton alone. But let us be content with forty thousand. Then 
fancy forty thousand wild swan closely packed together, floating on some wide pond, and 
mostly restless, you would say they might cover many acres of their element. Now by the en- 
chantment of imagination convert the pond into the roaring Pekiang river, the swan into boats 
of every shape and size, the notes of the birds*into the yells, the shrieks, the piercing noises of 
the river people, and you may have the actual scene before you. 

‘And all these boats, miles upon miles, from border to border, are densely packed with hu- 
man beings in every stage of life, in almost every occupation that exists wpon the shore that 
they seldom trespass on ; and there they are born, and earn their scanty bread, and there they 
die. 

‘The boats are moored side by side in long reaching thousands, so that the canal they form 
stretches to a point in the distance. In the Shaneem quarter, above the foreign factories, they 
form vast squares and avenues. Forty thousand tloating tenements would, under any circum- 
stances, be considered a singular sight, but here the swarming occupants give them the appear- 
ance of a mighty metropolis. 

‘Let us take up the course of a human being, nursed in one of these river-rocked cradles. 
He is born, and his mother, in a few days recovering from her maternal throes, straps him 
tightly to her back, and toils, as usual, at the oar. As soon as the little fellow can stand, he, in 
his turn, is put to the scull, just where his tiny hands can reach it, and is made to go through 
tie motions. Thus the knack of working his passage comes to him theoretically long before 
he can put it in practice. 


‘As soon as his cranium is sufficiently covered with its natural growth, his hair is shaved off 
in front, and plaited with difficulty into the tail, the pride of his life, wfiich he is taught to cling 
to more pertiuaciously even than to his integrity. Then follows his initiation into the myste- 


ries of chopsticks, the fragrance of tea, the chink of money, and the abhorrence of foreigners. 
He learns just as much English as his parents happen to know, and as much Chinese as will 
serve his purposes. In time he comes to paddle his own sampan with the best of his compeers, 
and to carry a fanqui (foreign devil) to Whampoa. 

‘Perhaps, in manhood, he may ship on board a junk, to see something of the world. He 
sails up the coast of China, or to Manilla, Batavia, or Singapore; but wherever he goes, he be- 
comes morally convinced, from the authority of old navigators, an@ from his own clear, unerr- 
ing judgment, that the Celestial Empire is the favored of heaven, the centre of the earth, which 
is itseif flat and equare, not at all the round orange that lying barbarians have tried to make him 
believe it is; that the sun goes around the world, for he sees it; that the English are savages 
from a little island in one of the four corners of the earth ; and that America, if he has ever 


heard of sucha spot, is about as large as Macao. He returns with a deal of wisdom, gleaned 
from foreign travel, and felicitates himself that he is not one of the Yahoos he has metin his 
wanderincs. He may have managed to pick up a few dollars, so he takes a wife, and quietly 


holds the tenor of his way until he is gathered to his fathers.’ 


We scarcely marvel that a country like China, with its three hundred and sixty 
millions of people, should consider itself as occupying nearly the whole globe, and 
the few other peoples beside them ‘ outside barbarians.’ The Chinese have very 
many things about them which might be copied with advantage by more civilized na- 
tions: and of these the reader will be well advised who shall peruse the interesting 
volume we have been considering. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS oF JAMES KENNARD, JR., with a Sketch of his Life and Cha- 
racter. Boston: WitLiam D. Ticknor AND CoMPANY. 

A.ruoveu this volume is printed for private circulation only, we cannot resist the 
inclination to refer to it, for the purpose of making an extract or two from the memoir 
which accompanies it, in illustration of the noble nature and sublime heroism of the 
gifted and amiable author. Nearly all the articles contained in the work were 
originally written for, and published in, the Knickerbocker, where they were univer- 
sally admired, and after the death of the writer a sketch of his life also appeared in 
these pages; but the present memoir is much more complete, and embraces matter 
which will not only prove of interest to our readers, but will convey a salutary lesson 
of patience under affliction and cheerfulness in the darkest hour of sorrow. The vic- 

im for long years of a crue! disease, which seemed to take every variety of form, until 

almost every physical sense was annihilated, Mr. Kennarp never complained, and 
seemed only at any time to lament his sad fate because it gave pain to his relatives and 
friends to witness his sufferings. Confined entirely to his chamber; the joints of his 
body, even to his wrists and fingers, ossified ; with no more power of self-help than a 
new-born infant ; welcoming amputation with the most manly courage, and without a 
murmur; and finally struck with blindness, he yet maintained unwavering cheerful- 
ness to the last hour of his ‘ maimed life.’ Some idea may be formed of his character 
from a passage or two of the memoir in the volume before us. The following is from 
a letter to his brother, in anticipation of the amputation ot his right leg: 


‘I nAvE often stated to you my fears that my knee would come to amputation. They are 
now about to be realized. To-morrow at eleven o’clock I shall get rid of a troublesome appen- 
dage, which has palsied every effort that 1 have made for the last four years. However, I do 
not complain of that. I think the knee has been of service to me in many other ways. It, at 
least, has kept me from a deal of wickedness and dissipation, has given me time to reflect, and 
to form serious resolutions. I am content. 

‘I feel no fear at all at the prospect before me. I have no wish to put off the evil day. At 
my solicitation, it was agreed to perform the operation a week before the time appointed. I 
wished to have it done before my parents knew that the time was appointed. I would not have 
them here in the city at the time for any thing. I shall thus save them the pain of suspense 
while I am under the knife. A consultation of seven of the first surgeons in Boston decided on 
my case. J told them I wished them to understand, before they recommended any thing new, 
that I was ready to suffer amputation at any moment. Asa ast trial, they put me on a course 
of mercury for a week, and then at my folicitation gave it up, and agreed to cut immediately. 
Our parents will remain in ignorance unti' allis over. I wrote them afew days since, in order 
to reconcile their minds to the measure, but left them under the impression that it would not 
happen under two weeks. Father’s ship will be launched to-morrow at twelve, and my leg cut 
off at eleven—a curious coincidence. The nearer the time approaches, the cooler | feel about 
the matter. It does not trouble me in the least. Though the knife will pain me, it will be but 
for afew moments. I’ll putin a P. 8. after the operation.’ In a postscript he adds: ‘ All is 
over. Not half so bad as I thought. Have been rather feverish and restless since the opera- 
tion, but am now getting quite calm. Doctor says lam doing well.’ 


After much suffering, the same disease appeared in his left leg, which was soon ren- 
dered not only useless but a source of intense pain, and gradually extended itself to 
other parts of his frame ; but all his previous sufferings Were trifling in comparison 
with the agony of a disease which socn after assailed his eyes, and made him, during 
the residue of his life, the inmate of a dark room: 


‘No sun, no moon, no stars; all dark!’ 


Yet do but observe the tone of feeling and spirit which marked every day of his now 
sightless existence. At this period he writes to a friend: 


‘You will doubtless be astonished at the alteration of my handwriting; but my experience 
goes to prove, that the more I am deprived of the usual aids, such as eyes, hands, joints, etc., 
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the better I can write, and the easier I can get along in every way. Just shut up your eyes 
chop off your hands, and try it. Ifyou only have faith and a good amanuensis, my word for it, 
you will succeed to perfection. I feel in such high spirits about it, that I intend soon to com- 
mence writing my life, and expect to become as renowned as Milton, and to get more for my 
book, to be entitled, ‘The Life of an Invalid,’ than he did for his Paradise Lost, to say nothing of 


the fame.’ 

Talk of the heroism of the battle-field ; here are true bravery, courage, unshrinking 
fortitude, even to martyrdom, which were never exceeded on any blood-stained field 
of glory.’ 


Tue History oF ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Jutivs Ca@sar to the Abdication of Jamgs 
THE SEcoND, 1688. By Davip Hume, Esq. Boston: Puttiirs, SAMPSON AND COMPANY. 
Tuts new edition, which is well executed in a typographical point of view, contains 

the author’s last corrections and improvements in the history proper, together with an 

account of his life, written by himself. Of the history itself nothing is now required 
to be said. It has passed the ordeal of contemporary as well as later criticism, and 
has long been considered a model of simple yet graceful and comprehensive literary 
composition. ‘The brief memoir of the writer’s life, written by himself, is a delightful 
piece of autobiography; and as we perused it, we pencilled a few sentences which, 
with our readers’ permission, we shall proceed to lay before them. Speaking of the 
lack of success of some of his first attempts at authorship, Hume says: ‘ Such is the 
force of my natural temper, that these disappointments made little or no impression 
on me. In relation to the attacks which were made upon one or two of his works 
upon moral themes, he observes: ‘I had a fixed resolution, which I inflexibly main- 
tained, never to reply to any body ; and not being irascible in my temper, I have easily 
kept myself clear of all literary squabbles. I was ever more disposed to see the fa- 
vorable than unfavorable side of things ; a turn of mind,’ he adds, ‘which it is more 

happy to possess than to be born to an estate of ten thousand a year.’ In 1763, 

Hume was attached to the English embassy at Paris; and he thus bears his testimony 

to the attractions of the gay capital: ‘ Those who have not seen the strange effects 

of modes, will never imagine the reception I met with at Paris from men and women 
of all ranks and stations. The more I resiled from their excessive civilities, the more 

I was loaded with them. There is, however, a real satisfaction in living at Paris, from 

the great number of sensible, knowing and polite company with which that city 

abounds above all places in the universe.’ If we may take for veritable Hume’s expo- 
sition of himself, he was a man of mild disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social and cheerful! humor, capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, 
andof great moderation in all his passions. Even his love of literary fame, his ruling 
passion, never soured his temper, notwithstanding his frequent disappointments. He 
wholly escaped the baleful tooth of calumny, and never had occasion to vindicate any 
one circumstance of his character or conduct. Ile was for some time aware of the 
existence in his person of a mortal and incurable disease, and he reckoned, he tells us, 
upon a speedy dissolution; and yet he never suffered a moment's abatement of his 
spirits. An excellent engraved portrait of Hume, by Sir Josava Reynotps, fronts the 
title-page. One can hardly help fancying, while surveying carefully the expression of 
the features, that the original was a man of at least sinister sentiments; and it would 
be scarcely too much to assume, from this prima facie evidence, that he was a confirm- 
ed skeptic. 








































































Literary Notices. 


A Seconp Visit to THE UNITED States oF NortH America. By Sir Cuaries LYELL, 

F. R.8., etc. Complete in two Parts. New-York: Harper AND BroTHERs. 

Quire an interesting book for a dry, plodding geologist, like Mr. Lyett; a man 
of a class who generally perambulate a country for the purpose of picking up stones, 
and who usually indulge in no subject with any unction unless it is a ‘ specimen’ of 
something very hard, with a very hard name. But our author in these volumes has 
much to say of the people of the United States ; their manners, customs, scenery, 
and objects of interest in the different divisions of the republic; and we must cer- 
tainly award him the credit of having recorded his impressions with a spirit of candor 
hitherto somewhat rare among preceding travellers from his country. Although it 
has come to be considered a matter of very little consequence what the second-rate 
English journeyers through the Union may have to say of us, it is not to be disguised 
that the favorable opinions of a man of sense, of high scientfic attainments, with a 
distingu‘shed reputation in his own country, are not unwelcome on this side of the At- 
lantic. Mr. Lyexu has twice visited and twice travelled over the American States. 
He has, in many instances, revised and corrected previous impressions, and would 
seem to have derived new views, in several important particulars, of the workings of 
our social! and political system. It is not a little amusing to note at times, however, 
the manner in which the reader is either directly or incidentally referred back to the 
writer’s native land, as embodying the standards by which his judgments are swayed 


| 
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or his adverse or favorable opinions formed and sustained. All this is natural enough, 
however, and not to be particularly blamed, perhaps ; yet the fact is noteworthy, not- 
withstanding. The style of the present work is in our judgment a great improve- 


ment upon that of the author’s previous book upon this country. 


LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY Mountatns. By Cuartes LANMAN, Author of ‘A Tour to 

the River Sanguenay,’ ‘ A Summer in the Wilderness,’ etc. New-York: GEorGe P. PurNam. 

A tun volume, with a thin style, by a writer of thin intellect, and thinner con- 
science. It is the misfortune of this ‘author,’ if author he may be called, that there 
is scarcely the slightest reliance to be placed upon any of his statements. Our readers 
will remember the exposé made of the outrageous Munchausenisms of his ‘ Summer in 
the Wilderness,’ by Mr. Morrison, of Fond du Lac, in the columns of ‘ The Tribune’ 
daily journal ; an exposé undehiably authentic, which has never been answered, simply 
because it could not be. We have been not a little amused to hear the personal com- 
ments made upon the misstatements of this writer by gentlemen who knew, from per- 
sonal observation, and long residence in the regions pretended to be described by him, 
the extent of his mendacity. We made on a former occasion a little memoranda, at the 
Sault Ste. Marie, (from the lips of a gentleman who backed his assertions with his re- 
spected name,) of some of these ridiculous Lanmanisms ; and recently at Lake George 
we were made acquainted with other but kindred misstatements, touching ‘men and 
things’ in that beautiful locality. The letters in the book before us, (which is evi- 
dently not from the press, although bearing the imprint, of the publisher,) were printed 
in the ‘ National Intelligencer,’ a journal edited by two gentlemen who originally 
elevated, and who have sustained at the elevation to which it was raised, one of the 
very first gazettes of this republic. But an editor can’t be held responsible for the harm- 
less exaggerations of a correspondent suffering under a chronic ‘ cacoéthes seribendi.’ 
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‘Tue Hisrory or Penprnxnis” — It certainly behooves Mr. Dickens to look to his 
laurels, for of a surety there is a kindred spirit treading close upon his heels. The 
author of ‘ Vanity-Fair,’ and more recently of ‘ The History of Pendennis, his For- 
tunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy, has so many charac- 
teristics as a faithful limner, in common with the author of ‘ Davin CoprerFie.p,’ 
that after reading the last production of either, it is a matter of no small difficulty to 
decide to which one it would be proper to yield the palm. Let any one run over the 
different characters introduced in the first part only of the work named at the head of 
this article, and mark the gallery of faithful portraits which they present, not alone 
to the imagination but to the eye of the reader; the gallant Major Penpennis, the 
oracle of his club, with his buff waistcoat, his checked morning cravat, his spotless 
linen, matchless gloves, and incomparable whiskers; his gentle, kind, beautiful, wo- 
manly sister-in-law ; her son, the ingenuous, generous, enthusiastic, ‘ spoony’ young 
gentleman, who gives the name to the story; his early friend Mr. Foxer, a ‘born’ 
Tirrtesat Titmouse, with more heart than head; and, to say nothing of others 
who have much to say, and more to do, in the progress of the tale, the Costicans, 
father and daughter, the latter known as ‘ The Foruerineay,’ her ‘ nom-de-theatre,’ 
‘lover to’ whom is Penpennis, the principal hero. We proceed at once to extracts, 
commencing with a portrait of the manager of the company of players, in which the 
‘valuable services’ of Captain and Miss Costigan are engaged. Young PENDENNIS 
and Foxer have arrived at the theatre: 

‘Try had almost their choice of places in the boxes of the theatre, which was no better 
filled than country theatres usually are, in spite of the ‘universal burst of attraction and gal- 
vanic thrills of delight’ advertised by Binetey in the play-bills. A score or so of people dotted 
the pit-benches, a few more kept a kicking and whistling in the galleries, and a dozen others, 
who came in with free admissions, were in the boxes where our young gentlemen sate. Lieu- 
tenants Ropcers and Poncers, and young Cornet ‘Tipmvs, of the Dragoons, occupied a private 
box. The performers acted to them, and these gentlemen seemed to hold conversations with 
the players when not engaged in the dialogue, and applauded them by name loudly. 

‘Binciry, the manager, who assumed all the chief tragic and comic parts, except when he 
modestly retreated to make way for the London stars, who came down occasionally to Chat- 
teries, was great in the character of the ‘Stranger.’ He was attired in the tight pantaloons and 
Hessian boots which the stage legend has given to that injured man, with a large cloak and 
beaver, and a hearse feather in it, drooping over his raddled old face, and only partially con- 
cealing his great buckled brown wig. He had the stage-jewelry on, too, of which he selected 
the largest and most shiny rings for himself, and allowed his little finger to quiver out of his 
cloak, with a sham diamond ring covering the first joint of the finger, and twiddling in the faces 
of the pit. Bincirey made it a favor to the young men of his company to go on in light comedy 
parts with that ring. They flattered him by asking its history. The stage has its traditionai 
jewels as the crown and all great families have. This had belonged to GrorGr FREDERICK 


CookF, who had had it from Mr. Quin, who may have bought it for a shilling. Bine ey fan- 
cied the world was fascinated with its glitter. 
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‘He was reading out of the stage-book, that wonderful stage-book, which is not bound like 
any other book in the world, but is rouged and tawdry, like the hero or heroine who holds it ; 
and who holds it as people never do hoid books ; and points with his finger to a passage, and 
wags his head ominously at the audience, and then lifts up eyes and finger to the ceiling, pro- 
fessing to derive some intense consolation from the work, between which and heaven there is 
astrong affinity Any body who has ever seen one of our great light comedians, X., in a chintz 
dressing-gown, such as nobody ever wore, and representing himself to the public as a young 
nobleman in his apartments, and whiling away the time with light literature until his friend Sir 
Harry shall arrive, or his father shall come down to breakfast — any body, I say, who has seen 
the great X. over a sham book, has indeed had a great pleasure, and an abiding matter for 
thought. 

‘Directly the Stranger saw the young men, he acted at them; eyeing them solemnly over his 
gilt volume, as he lay on the stage-bank, showing his hand, his ring, and his Hessians. He cal- 
culated the effect that every one of these ornaments would produce upon his victims; he was 
determined to fascinate them, for he knew they had paid their money; and he saw their fami- 
lies coming in from the country and filling the cane chairs in his boxes.’ 


Gallant reader, your hands, if you please; and if you have flowers, ‘ prepare to 
ad @ J 

shed them now,’ for here comes Miss Costigan, otherwise known as ‘ The Forner- 

inGAY, the bright particular star of the evening: 


‘A CHAMBER in Wintersen Castle closed over Tonras’s hut and the Stranger and his boots; 
and servants appeared bustling about with chairs and tables: ‘That’s Hicxs and Miss TuHack- 
TuWaltTe,’ whispered Fcxer. ‘Pretty girl,ain’t she, PENDENNIS? Butstop: hurray !—bravo! 
here’s the FOTHERINGAY.’ 

‘ The pit thrilled and thumpedits umbrellas; a volley of applause was fired from the gallery: 
the dragoon officers and Fokrr clapped their hands furiously: you would have thought the 
house was full, so loud were their plaudits. The red face and ragged whiskers of Mr. CostI- 
GAN were seen peering from the side-scene. PEN’s eyes opened wide and bright, as Mrs. Hat- 
Ler entered with a downcast look, then rallying at the sound of the applause, swept the house 
with a grateful glance, and folding her hands across her breast, sank down in a magnificent 
courtesy. More applause, more umbrellas; Pen this time, flaming with wine and enthusiasm, 
clapped hands and sang ‘bravo’ louder than all. Mrs. HALLER saw him, and every body else, 
and old Mr. Bows, the little first fiddler of the orchestra. 

‘Those who have only seen Miss ForxEriNGAy in later days, since her marriage and introduc- 
tion into London life, have little idea how beautiful a creature she was at the time when our 
friend PEN first sat eyes on her. She was of the tallest of women, and at her then age of six- 
and-twenty, (for six-and-twenty she was, though she vows she was only nineteen.) in the prime 
and fulness of her beauty. Her forehead was vast, and her black hair waved over it witha 
natural ripple, (that beauties of late days have tried to imitate with the help of the crimping- 
irons,) and was confined in shining and voluminous braids at the back of a neck such as you see 
on the shoulders of the Louvre Venus—that delight of gods and men. Her eyes, when she 
lifted them up to gaze on you, and ere she dropped their purple deep-fringed lids, shone with 
tenderness and mystery unfathomable. Love and Genius seemed to look out from them and 
then retire coyly, as if ashamed to have been seen at the lattice. Who could have had such a 
commanding brow but a woman of high intellect?) She was dressed in long flowing robes of 
black, which she managed and swept to and fro with wonderful grace, and out of the folds of 
which you only saw her sandals occasionally; they were of rather a large size ; but Pen thought 
them as ravishing as the slippers of CInpereELLA. But it was her hand and arm that this mag- 
nificent creature most excelled in, and somehow you could never see her but through them. 
They surrounded her. When she folded them over her bosom in resignation ; when she drop- 

ed them in mute agony, or raised them in superb command; when in sportive gayety her 

ands fluttered and waved before her, like the snowy doves before the chariot of Venus —it 
“was with these arms and hands that she beckoned, repelled, entreated, embraced her admirers; 
no single one, for she was armed with her own virtue, and with her father’s valor, whose sword 
would have leapt from its scabbard at any insult offered to his child; but the whole house, 
which ‘rose to her, as the phrase was, as she courtesied and bowed, and charmed it. Thus she 
stood for a minute, complete and beautiful, as PEN stared at her. 

‘*] say, Pen, isn’t she a stunner ?’ asked Mr. FoxEnr. 

*‘-Hush!’ Pensaid. ‘She’s speaking.’ 

‘ She began her business in a deep sweet voice. Those who know the play of the ‘Stranger,’ 
are aware that the remarks made by the various characters are not valuable in themselves, 
either for their sound sense, their novelty of observation, or their poetic fancy. In fact, if a man 
were to say it was a stupid play he would not be far wrong. Nobody ever talked so. If we 
meet idiots in life, as will happen, it is a great mercy that they do not use such absurdly fine 
words. The Stranger’s talk is sham, like the book he reads, and the hair he wears, and the bank 
he sits on, and the diamond ring he makes play with;* but, in the midst of the balderdash, 
there runs that reality of love, children, and forgiveness of wrong, which will be listened to 

wherever it is preached, and sets all the world sympathizing. 

‘With what smothered sorrow, with what gushing pathos, Mrs. HALLer delivered her part! 
At first, when as Count WinTExSEN’s housekeeper, and preparing for his Excellency’s arrival, 
she has to give orders about the beds and furniture, and the dinner, etc., to be got ready, she 
didso with the calm agony of despair. But when she could get rid of the stupid servants and give 





* Ovr own opinion precisely, and often expressed, of this lachrymose, pocket-handkerchief piece 
f pompous fustian. 
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vent to her feelings to the pit and the house, she overflowed to each individual as if he were her 
particular confidant, and she was crying out her griefs on his shoulder: the little fiddler in the 
orchestra (whom she did not seem to watch, though he followed her ceaselessly) twitched, 
twisted, nodded, pointed about, and when she came to the favorite passage, ‘I have a WILLIAM, 
too, if he be still alive: ah, yes, if he be still alive. His little sisters, too! Why, Fancy, dost 
thou rack me so? Why dost thou image my poor children fainting in sickness, and crying to— 
to — their mum-um-other?’— when she came to this passage little Bows buried his face in his blue 
cotton handkerchief, after crying out ‘ Bravo.’ 

‘ All the house was affected. Foxkenr, for his part, taking out a latge yellow bandanna, wept 
piteously. As for PEN, he was gone too farforthat. He followed the woman about and about; 
when she was off the stage, it and the house were blank; the lights and the red officers reeled 
wildly before his sight. He watched her at the side-scene, where she stood waiting to come on 
the stage, and where her father took off her shawl; when the reconciliation arrived, and she 
flung herself down on Mr. Bineuiey’s shoulders, while the children clung to their knees, and 
the countess (Mrs. BInGLey) and Baron STEINnForTH (performed with great liveliness and spirit 
by GaArBETTS) — while the rest of the characters formed a group round them, Pen’s hot eyes 
only saw ForHERINGAY, FotHertnGAy. The curtain fell upon him like a pall.’ 


Of course the triumphant actress was ‘called out’ by vociferous voices, rattling 
canes, and persevering umbrellas. She came on again, courtesying, smiling, charm- 
ing: ‘ How beautiful she looked! Her hair had fallen down ; the officers threw her 
flowers ; she clutched them to her heart. She put back her hair, and smiled on all 
around. Her eye met Penpennis’s. Down went the curtain again, and she was 
gone!’ Our young hero hurries home, with ‘a mist before his eyes.’ Something 


overwhelming, maddening, delicious; a fever of wild joy and indefinable longing, had 
taken possession of his spirit : 


‘PEN had not been in the habit of passing wakeful nights, so he at once fell off into a sound 
sleep. Even in later days, and with a great deal of care and other thoughtful matter to keep 
him awake, a man, from long practice or fatigue or resolution. begins by going to sleep as usual: 
and gets a nap in advance of ANxreTy. But she soon comes up with him and jogs his shoulder, 
and says, ‘Come, my man, no more of this laziness ; you must wake up and have 8 talk with me.’ 
Then they fall to together in the midnight. Well, whatever might afterward happen to him, 
poor little Pen was not come to this state yet; he tumbled into a sound sleep; did not wake until 
an early hour in the morning, when the rooks began to caw from the little wood beyond his bed- 
room windows; and —at that very instant, and his eyes started open, the beloved image was in 
hismind. ‘My dear boy,’ he heard her say, ‘you were in a sound sleep, and I would not disturb 
you: but I have been close by your pillow all this while: and I don’t intend you shall leave me. 
Iam Love! I bring with me fever and passion: wild longing, maddening desire; restless, cra- 


ving and seeking. Many a long day ere this I heard you calling out for me; and behold now! 
am come.’* 


Ladies and gentlemen, permit us to ‘ inter-o-juice’ to your acquaintance General 
or Captain Costican, father of the ‘ fair Fornertneay,’ whom not to kuow, you will 
perceive, would argue yourselves unknown: 


‘GENERAL or Captain CostiGan, for the latter was the rank which he preferred to assume, 
was seated in the window with the newspaper held before him at arm's length. The captain’s 
eyes were somewhat dim; and he was spelling the paper with the help of his lips as well as of 
those bloodshot eyes of his, as you see gentlemen do to whom reading is a rare and difficult oc- 
cupation. His hat was cocked very much on one ear; and as one of his feet lay up in the win- 
dow seat, the observer of such matters might remark, by the size and shabbiness of the boots 
which the captain wore that times did not go very well with him. Poverty seems as if it were 
disposed, before it takes possession of a man entirely, to attack his extremities first: the cover- 
ings of his head, feet, and hands, are its first prey. All these parts of the captain's person were 
particularly rakish and shabby. As soon as he saw Pen he descended from the window-eeat and 
saluted the new comer, first in a military manner, by conveying a couple of his fingers (covered 
with a broken black glove) to his hat, and then removing that ornament altogether. The cap- 
tain was inclined to be bald, but he brought a quantity of lank iron-gray hair over his pate, and 
had acouple of wisps of the same falling down on each side of his face. Much whisky had 
spoiled what complexion Mr. Costican may have possessed in his youth. His once handsome 
face had now a copper tinge. He wore avery high stock, scarred and stained in many places; 
and a dress-coat tightly buttoned up in those parts where the buttons had not parted company 
from the garment. 

‘¢The young gentleman to whom I had the honor to be introjuiced yesterday in the Cathadral 
Yard,’ said the captain, with a splendid bow and wave of the hat. ‘Ihope I see you well, Sir. 
I marked ye in the thayater last night during me daughter’s perfawrumance ; and missed ye on 
my return. I did but conduct her home, Sir, for Jack CosrigAn, though poor, is a gentleman ; 
and when I reintered the house to pay me respects to me joyous young friend Mr. Foxer, ye were 
gone. We had ajolly night of ut, Sir— Mr. Foxer, the three gallant young dragoons, and your 
"umble servant. Gad, Sir, it put me in mind of.one of our old nights when I bore H1s Masrsry’s 
commission in the Foighting Hundtherd and Third.’ And he pulled out an old snuff-box, which 
he presented with a stately air to his new acquaintance. 
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‘ARTHUR Was a great deal too much flurried to speak. This shabby-looking buck was — was 
her father. The captain was perfumed with the recollections of the last night’s cigars, and pull- 
ed and twisted the tuft on his chin as jauntily as any young dandy. 

‘*T hope Miss F , Miss CostiGAn is well, Sir,’ Pen said, flushingup. She—she gave me 
greater pleasure, than — than I—1I—I ever enjoyed ata play. I think, Sir—I think she’s the 
finest actress in the world,’ he gasped out. 

‘* Your hand, young man! for ye speak from your heart!’ cried the captain. ‘Thank ye, Sir; 
an ould soldier and a fond father thanks ye. She is the finest actress in the world. I’ve seen 
the Sippons, Sir, and the O’Nate. They were great, but what were they compared to Miss 
FoTHerInGAy? Ido not wish that she should ashume her own name while on the stage. Me 
family, Sir, are proud people; and the Costicans of Costiganstown think that an honest man 
who has borne Her Masesty’s colors in the Hundred and Third, would demean himself, by per- 
mitting his daughter to earn her old father’s bread.’ 

‘*« There cannot be a more honorable duty, surely,’ Pen said. 

‘*Honorable! Bedad, Sir, 1’d like to see the man who said Jack CosTIGAn would consent to 
any thing dishonorable! I have a heart, Sir, though I am poor; I like a man who has a heart. 
You have; I read itin your honest face and steady eye. And would you believe it?’ he added, 
after a pause, and with a pathetic whisper, ‘that that Brnetrey, who has made his fortune by 
me child, gives her but two guineas a week, out of which she finds herself in dresses, and which, 
added to me own small means, makes our all?’ 

‘Now the captain's means were so small as to be, it may be said, quite invisible. But nobody 
knows howthe wind is tempered to shorn Irish lambs, and in what marvellous places they find 
pasture. If Captain Costigan, whom I had the honor to know, would but have told his history, 
it would have been a great moral story. But he neither would have told it if he could, nor 
could if he would ; for the captain was not only unaccustomed to tell the truth; he was unable 
even td think it; and fact and fiction reeled together in his muzzy, whiskified brain.’ 





Here we ‘rest.’ In due course of time we shall condense, for the benefit of our 
readers, some of the spirited scenes in which the actors hereinbefore introduced to 
them, and others scarcely less important in the machinery of the ‘ History,’ figure to 
entire edification. In the mean time, we commend ‘ Penpennis’ to the public in 
general as a work not only calculated to repay, but amply to reward, perusal. 


Bristep’s ‘ Catutuivus. — In the review of this work, in our last number, we took 
occasion to make some strictures on what seemed to us an exceedingly objectionable 
passage in the preface to Professor Feiron’s ‘ Clouds of Aristophanes.’ Our inten- 
tion in so doing was not to bring a personal charge of advocacy of immorality or in- 
delicacy against the editor, but merely to exercise our right, as reviewers, of objecting 
to an unsound doctrine. Professor Freiton, following Mr. Mircue.y’s theory, and 
adopting in some degree his sentiments, had nevertheless departed from that scholar’s 
practice, and apparently apologised for the retention of some things of more than 
doubtful propriety, which Mr. Mircue st had deemed it necessary to omit, and for 
which he was taken to task, as we conceived, by the American editor. ‘The passage 
objected to by us was this: 


‘AN age which has studied with freshened ardor the elder drama of England, which calls 
for edition after edition of BEN Jonson, and bears without a murmur the abominations of 
BEAuMontT and Fiercner, can have but little fault to find with the Hellenic freedoms of Aaris- 
TOPHANES, who wrote for a theatre to which women were not admitted. The Attic drama 
never felt the refining influence which the society of women exercises over the character and 
works of man. The ‘Clouds,’ however, is less tainted with the universal plague than any 
other comedy of ArrstorHANes. Nothing therefore has been omitted from the text of this 
edition, as but little danger is apprehended to the morals of young men from a few wanton 
freaks of an old Athenian’s gamesomeimagination. Mr. MitcHewt has erpurgated his ‘ Clouds,’ 
by leaving out all the objectionable passages ; an exercise of editorial power too much like 
Mr. Bowpper’s dealing with SHAKsPEARE to pass unquestioned by the curious student of the 
Aristophanic drama.’ (Fr Lton’s ‘ Clouds of Aristophanes,’ Pref., p. Xi.) 


Our ‘theory is, that what cannot be fitly recited and commented on in the lecture- 
room ought not to be retained in a school or college text-book. ‘This case we believe 
to be quite different from that quoted by Professor Frxron as parallel, namely, the 
repeated calls for complete editions of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and FLercuer, etc. 
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‘These are for private reading, and for mature minds. The ‘Clouds,’ however, was 
for college-students ; and, though Professor Fevron had previously censured the im- 
purities and vulgarities of ArisrormaNes, we still considered the sentences on which 
our remark was founded as savoring too much of an apology for their retention. 
Professor Fetron has taken exception to this, and complains that we ‘ have totally 
misconceived and consequently grossly misrepresented his meaning.’ If so, it was 
certainly not our intention. ‘That we may have misconceived his meaning is very 
possible ; to err is human, and we therefore promptly and cheerfully make this cor- 
rection, allowing Professor Frexiron to be the interpreter of his own language and 
sentiments: that we have ‘ grossly misrepresented’ his meaning, however, in any 
other way than as a consequence of that misconception, we distinctly and entirely 
disavow. Our intention was simply to subserve the true interests of classical learn- 
ing by entering our decided protest against any thing that might even seem to resem- 
ble an apology for, or defence of the moral poison mixed in with the wholesome and 
nutritious food of ancient literature. That the alleged misconception is one which 
might easily be fallen into, especially when it is borne in mind that we had seen only 
the first edition of the ‘ Clouds,’ will we think be readily perceived from the fact that 
Professor Feiron himself, either spontaneously or at the suggestion of others, has 
seen proper to modify the censured passage in his second edition. Those sentences, 
as altered by the editor, now read as follows: 

‘Nornuine therefore has been omitted from the text of this edition, as but little danger is 
apprehended to the morals of young men from a few freaks of an old Athenian’s gamesome 
imagination, to be interpreted only by an assiduous use of the grammar and lexicon. Mr. 
Mrircuete has expurgated his ‘ Clouds,’ by leaving out all the objectionable passages ; an exer- 
cise of editorial power not very complimentary to the student of the drama of ARIsTOPHANES.’ 
(FELTON’s ‘ Clouds of Aristophanes,’ Pref., p. Xix.) 

We hope that what we have here said will prove satisfactory to Professor Fe.ton, 
end that, however deficient he may still deem us in quickness of apprehension, he 
will at all events acquit us of the charge of intentional misrepresentation. 


OxicinaL Putrit ELoquence.—WeE have often remarked this of ‘old Dr. Beecuer,’ 
that when he has any thing to say, he does n’t, like some of his brethren whom 
we could name, evade his subject, and prose away, ‘like the clack of a mill where 
there is no corn to grind,’ but comes at once to the point, and when he is done, he 
stops. He made a characteristic speech the other day before ‘ The Brothers’ Society’ 
at Yale College ‘commencement.’ He was called to the floor, and in opening his 
remarks, said ‘ he was growing old, or at least they kept ‘ poking it into him’ that he 
was; and he was thinking, ‘ Who’l! take care of the world when I am done with it?” 
Like a dying mother, he had got to put the trust somewhere. Must n’t expect that 
he thought any body else could take care of it as well as he could, but considered 
the young brothers second best: ‘ Take care of the world, then!’ said he; ‘take 
care of the country!’ He would give them the comprehensive advice which an In- 
dian gave at a funeral: ‘I think ’t is best for every man to go home and be honest!’ 
Adopt sound, honest principles. Gop’s system doesn’t need changing. ‘ You can 
never make your bones set any where better than in their sockets.” If you are law- 
yers, be honest ; if ministers, work in godly simplicity. If you propose to be politi- 
cians, the Lorp have mercy on you! Stand for Principle. Our country is divided 


into parties between which principle’comes tothe ground. Right will always triumph.’ 
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Gossir with Reavers anp Cokresronpents. — An intelligent correspondent at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, in a note approbatory of a remark in the ‘ Gossip’ of a late num- 
ber, that ‘ there is a ‘ compensation’ in the life of nearly every man in this world,’ 
contends, and with good show of argument, that the qualifying word might well be 
omitted altogether. Wecommend to the attention of the reader the subjoined thought- 
ful sentences: 

‘Every thing in this world iscomparative ; and the ministry of Goop depends as much upon 
the existence of Evit, by comparison with which its value is seen, as upon its own positive 
qualities. If there were no dishonesty among men, we should not know the full value of hon- 
esty ; if there were no vice, virtue would lose half its beauty, in the state of things which 
could dispense with its efficacy to amendment. So of pleasure and pain. Those who have 
never been ill do not appreciate the blessing of health; and those who have never been miser- 
able, cannot very intensely enjoy happiness. The farther you draw a pendulum in one direc- 
tion, the farther it will swing in the opposite, when you let it go. There is an analogy between 
physical and moral things. He who has been plunged into misery can perceive and enjoy, in 

i proportion to the depth of that misery, the first rays of light that visit him. Between the two 
forces, centrifugal and centripetal, the earth preserves its medium, and revolves in an eternal 
circle. Who shall say that the equilibrium of the two moral forces, good and evil, is not as 
necessary to the moral safety of the world as the physical to the earth’s revolution? Gop works 


eee 


not only with material agents. Hr has so combined the two elements of our nature as mutually 
to ‘compensate’ the one with the other. If years of intense physical suffering have been allotted 
to me, itis at least probable that my moral and mental capacities for enjoyment have been so 
sublimated that even asingle hour’s happiness may be sufficient, through the superior intense- 
ness of my appreciation, to reéstablish the equilibrium. He who has known but little evil, 
‘ physical or moral, is, to use a homely phrase, so ‘used to enjoyment’ that it comes to him with 
none of the beauty of contrast and none of the brightness of rarity. No violence is done to 
any known rule of Gon's economy in supposing that the equilibrium is kept up by a ‘ sliding- 
scale’ of moral and physical enjoyment.’ Those who are compelled to labor for the support 
of themselves and their families too often repine and murmur at their lot, deeming their labor 
it mere slavery. Butitis not so. The man who has been absent from home since the morning, 
toiling painfully for the pittance which feeds, clothes, and educates his family, may find in the 
evening-welcome of his affectionate wife and playful children ‘compensation’ for the labors of 
the day; ay. even for the gnawings of his own repining spirit, And as he seats himself beside 
his hearth, and enjoys the hard-won fruits of his toil,he need not envy the listless millionare, 
who rolls in burthensome splendor, and tosses upon his uneasy couch of down.’ 


We regret that a lack of space compels us somewhat to curtail of its fair proportions 
the illustrative part of our correspondent’s argument. ... THe annexed ‘Zines on 
the Rev. Theobald Mathew’s visit to America’ have been sent us by the Lady Emme- 
LIne Stuart Wortiey. The difference between a mission of war and a mission of 
4 peace is felicitously depicted by our new correspondent: 


‘Tue Hero of Two Worlds; that man of war 
The brave LaFAYETTE in old times was called ; 
More hallowed far thy deathless titles are, 
Friend of mankind — O sainted TuroBatp! 

A peace-apostle 'twixt two worlds at peace, 
Thine is the triumph that can never cease! 


aes e - 


‘See! charioted along the hearts of men, 
How that true conqueror reigns where’er he moves! 
Blest be the difference wide ’twixt now and then: 
Then war scowled hate, where now a nation loves. 
Earth round seems one colossal temple made, 
Where angels are the only hosts arrayed. 


“ 


‘ And they ?—for us, O let them battle still! 
Helmed with the sun, and with the lightning armed, 
’Gainst all the shuddering, threatening Power of II, 
Already half by thee, mild teacher, charmed: 
Charmed into almost homage, as they see 
Their deadliest weapons wrenched away by thee. 
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‘The noble ‘ Hero of Two Worlds’ art thou; 
No purer pilgrim ever touched this shore: 
Echoes man’s voice of praise and reverence now, 
Where raged the battle-thunder’s deafening roar: 
Thrill, soitly thrill, thou gracious western air, 
With all the meek omnipotence of prayer!’ 


‘ The Scalpel’ for August comes to us with its usual store of readable matter. It 
is, of course, somewhat ‘severe’ upon some of our practitioners, for that is its ‘ mis- 
sion.’ It is searcely for the uninitiated to say how far these censures are deserved ; 
but we are happy to perceive in ‘The Scalpel’ the acute edge of discriminating criti- 
cism used with skill and adroitness, in place of the undue exhibition of harsh person- 
alities and bitter invectives. ‘The mysteries by which our temporal life is surrounded, 
the peculiar idiosyncrasies which will attach themselves to particular men and to par- 
ticular classes ¢f men, render medica! pathology one of the most intricate of all sciences ; 
but a careful, acute, unprejudiced magazine, devoted to this branch of study, by its 
power of generalization has an influence which must be useful and important to all. 
To a Jarge portion of the reading community ‘ The Scalpel’ will scarcely fail to be in- 
teresting ; in fact, a general knowledge of pathology in these days is not only eredita- 
ble but indispensable. In an article upon ‘The Abuse of the Lancet’ we find the fol- 
lowing passage : 


‘Never did we witness a more instructive scene than was once our good fortune to behold, in 
cumpany with a dear companion, now, alas! also gone fromus. We went tovisit a young friend 
of our youth, languishing on a bed of sickness, and surrounded by a lovely wife and three in- 
fants. Every thing about them gave evidence of such simple and refined taste, that the passing 
observer could not suspect the gnawing care that consumed our friend, lighted up his cheek 
with fever, and lent irregularity and force to his fitful pulse. A venerable and kind-hearted phy- 
sician had just prescribed the lancet, as the only means of subduing the fever and threatening 
inflammation of the lungs. Suspecting, from better acquaintance, the possible condition of the 
patient, and relying upon the benevolence and good teeling of the doctor. a suggestion was 
made that the condition of the patient might originate in the ‘ collapse of the pecuniarium.’ The 
doctor’s professional pride was a little startled at the suggestion, but when we related the story 
of our friend, there was a convulsive twitching of his eyelids, and a suffusion of their lustre, ac- 
companied with a rapid thrust of his hand into a capacious side-pocket. His excellent heart had 
found the prescription which his ignorance of the case did not suggest at first; it speedily set 
our friend upon his feet. This is not the only case we have known to be relieved by the same 
medicine ; yet how few suspect this as a frequent and direct cause of disease? How often might 
we discover beneath the faithless pulse, the gnawing care that is marking the hour on the dial- 
plate of mental anguish, and slowly snapping the life-blood of the sick, that physic cannot cure.’ 

There is a paper entitled ‘Wine versus Water’ which we think will at this par- 
ticular time excite much attention. The writer contends, and quotes abundant au- 
thority in support ef the impregnability of his position, that ‘a temperate use of good 
wine, when taken at seasonable hours, has never proved injurious to healthy adults,’ 
but on the contrary is often productive of great good. He quotes from the best authors 
and highest medical authorities of the past, in other countries, in support of his argu- 
ment, which he strengthens moreover by the verdicts of the most eminent physicians, 
and others of our own time and country ; as Doctors Puysic, Paris, Grsson, Rosin- 
son, Tuomas Jerrerson, Mr. Comse, and other the like respectable adjuncts. The 
effects of ardent spirits, as a common beverage, the writer admits, are deleterious be- 
yond all question. The effects of all stimulants, however, are represented to be as 
various as the constitution and character of man: ‘ WiLL1AM Pitt would retire in the 
midst of a debate and enliven his faculties with a couple of bottles of port, while half 
the quantity would silence the oratorical battery of Sueripan.’ In all excess there is 
injury, while in the tendency to a hadit of excess there is imminent danger. It would 
not be ‘ to edification’ were we to re-relate some of the remarkable instances of ‘ The 


Effects of the Imagination upon Unborn Children’ in the pages of the Knickerbocker, 
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since they are chiefly interesting in a medical point of view. The thirtieth article in 
‘The Scalpel’ contains some of the most miraculous instances in this kind that we 
ever heard of. The State of Vermont, especially Rut-land county, seems to be pe- 
culiarily ill-favored by Nature in this respect.. A singular instance of this kind fell 
under our own observation, a few months since, which, as it has never found its way 
into print, and may serve to add to the mass of kindred evidence already accumulated, 
we can scarcely forbear relating here. A negro woman, Frances Covennoven by 
name, residing at a place called ‘Dead Horse Bay,’ near Gravesend, Long-Island, 
was married about eighteen months ago. ‘The day after the ceremony she started with 
her husband in an ordinary ‘ top-buggy’ wagon to visit some friends who lived a few 
miles off; and it so happened that the horse took fright, and in spite of the address 
of the driver, managed to run under a sign that was elevated upon two posts, at the 


junction of the bay and Gravesend roads, by which the top of the buggy was torn off 


instantly, and the sable pair narrowly escaped with their lives. In due course of time 
Frances became a mother. The child was born entirely bald; but the attention of 
the physician, Dr. StiLLWELL, was directed to an unusual development on the back of 
the infant’s head. Upon examination, it proved to be a mass of thin membranous sub- 
stance, in texture like a bat’s-wing, intersected with slender, elastic radii, resembling 
whale-bone, and turning upon osseous pivots at the ears. Judge of the surprise of the 
physician, when upon farther examination it proved to be moveable ; and gently draw- 


ing it forward over the infant’s head, it unfolded itself into a miniature representation of 


a gig-top! ‘The child is now living, and may be seen at any time by the curious at 
Dead Horse Bay, Long Island, about nine miles from this city. A full report of this 
remarkable case isin preparation for the columns of ‘The Bunkum Flag-Staff and In- 
dependent Echo,’ by the gifted and enlightened editor of that popular journal. ‘ In con- 
clusion,’ we would recommend ‘ The Scalpel’ as a lively and interesting serial, although 
we can scarcely subscribe to the appropriateness of the second part of its title. A 
‘Journal of Health’ it certainly is not ; and we would recommend Dr. Dixon to change 
it into what suggested itself as we passed a confectioner’s the other day, with ‘ The 
Scalpel’ in our hand; namely: ‘ T’he Scalpel: a Collection of Cases’? . .. Tne 
following admirable ‘ Lines to the Memory of Hood’ are from the facile pen of an es- 
teemed contributor, who thoroughly appreciates and duly venerates the genius of the de- 
parted poet. The poem was sent us for a previous issue, but was accidently mislaid: 
Great Poets never die; their words are seeds 
Which, sheltered in the hearts of men, take root, 


And grow and flourish into high-souled deeds — 
The world’s sustaining fruit. 


No idle dreamers they, nor light their task, 
Who with a weapon simple as a song 
Defend the Right, and tear the lying mask 

From the foul face of Wrong: 


Who ’neath the coarsest, foulest rags can see 
Some glimpses of that never-dying spark 
Which lights the front of frail humanity, 
As stars illume the dark. 


And such was he, whose spirit shot a ray 

Of sunlight through the sad hearts of the poor ; 
The dawning of that brighter, better day, 

No longer now obscure. 


atient in suffering, calm amid the strife 

Of this bleak world, how patiently he wrought ; 
Weaving bright threads in the sad woof of life 
In the great loom of Thought. 
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The music of his words falling on ears 

Dulled with the droning of the work-shop wheel, 
Hath robbed the humble toiler of his tears, 

And taught him how to feel. 


Fought he not bravely ?— answer, ye oppressed ; 
Fought he not wisely ? — let the future say : 
The sun that sets in such a golden west 
Heralds a golden day. 


‘ Trme-and-time-an’-ag’in’ have we ‘laughed a silent laugh’ at an admirable de- 
scription which we once read of a Yankee stage-driver’s independent bearing toward 
an Englishman and his family, whom he ‘ was the gentleman to drive’ through a por- 
tion of the western wilds, and whom he left, together with his horses and ‘stage,’ in 
a sour November storm, securing for himself, in a log-hut toward which he posted for 
shelter, a comfortable seat by the fire. Presently in came the Englishman, with his 
two daughters, their garments all bedribbled with wet and dirt. Looking daggers at 
the driver, who was taking a big ‘ chew’ of tobacco,‘ I should think,’ he said, ‘ that 
our luggage out to be brought in, and housed from this storm.’ ‘I should think so 
tew,’ replied the driver, ejecting a splash of the ‘juice of the weed’ through his teeth 
upon ‘ the haath ; ‘if ’t was mine, J should bring it in, any how!’ ‘ Well, bring it 
in then, Sir!’ said the Englishman, angrily. ‘ Nedw look o’ here, Mister,’ responded 
the driver, ‘ I aint no man’s servant; that’s a berry that don’t grow on the bushes 
in this country, mind I tell ye. Bring in your truck yourself!’ We have been re- 
minded of the above circumstance by a somewhat kindred incident mentioned in our 
hearing to-day. The captain of one of our mercantile vessels called his Yankee- 
steward to the dinner-table one day, and holding up a small amphibious-looking object, 
slow-dripping with semi-fluid bean-soup, said: ‘ How the d—], Sir, came this mouse 
in these beans?” ‘ Meéuse? Yeiis! Wal, cap’n, that’s what J’d like to know tew !’ 
There was no farther ‘satisfaction’ for the captainin the premises. The steward was 
prepared to seek, rather than to give information touching the phenomenon. . . . AMONG 
the gossipry omitted from our last number was a notice of the manifold attractions 
of Brady's Daguerrian Gallery, corner of Fulton-street and Broadway. There is 
scarcely a prominent man in the country, from the past and present Presidents, their 
cabinets, and families, and high political magnates, out of office, (all of whom are 
admirably taken,) down, or up, to the distinguished literary, scientific, and artistic 
men of our time, but are here represented, and precisely ‘ to the life’ Mr. Brapy 
and Mr. Haas have accomplished much toward perpetuating the celébrités of this 
day and generation. . . . ‘ Hick seated on a mount’ here at Piermont, we have been 
looking off this morning over the wide waters of the Tappaan-Zee upon ‘ Doss his 
Ferry’ and the region round about, where aforetime so many days were marked 
in Memory’s calendar with ‘a white stone.’ There lies the green path of the Croton 
aqueduct, along which we so often took our pleasant way to the charming ‘ Sunny- 
side’ of WasuincTon Irvina, gleaming among the trees ; there is the very mid-way 
tree, by the marble ventilator, under whose shade we used to'sit, while pausing by the 
way-side, and pencil corrections upon our ‘ T'able’ proof-sheets: yes; and perhaps the 
same red squirrel is in its branches now that used to come down upon a lower limb 
and overlook the pages with us, chattering occasional objections touching what he 
did n’t fully understand, and dividing the conversation with a musical wren swinging 
on the topmost bough. There too is the umbrageous ‘ Glen,’ where with ‘ wife and 

weans’ and cherished friends, we wandered on golden summer evenings, or on nights 
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in later autumn, when the clear moonlight rested like a shroud upon the face of dying 


Nature. Very pleasant was it recently to renew with D , amidst these scenes» 





the remembrances of ‘times by-past ;’ with him who was the ‘ friend of our boyhood’ 
as he is of the days of our manhood; and therewithal came thronging back afresh 
upon us recollections of the day when we first met in the beautiful Oneida region ; of 
fair hair curling over a face beaming with ingenuousness and good feeling; of a plea- 
sant smile, an appreciative spirit, a generous enthusiasm. ‘Thanks to the ‘ childhood 
of the soul’ these spiritual characteristics still remain; associated with no feeling of 
regret, save that one who knew and made us to know them well and appreciate them 
lovingly, has long since gone down to ‘darkness and the worm.’ But hark! The 
supernatural shriek of the steam-whistle, and its white breath, ‘ a moment seen, then 
gone forever,’ brings us to our fore-ground; and we look down upon long snaky trains 
of freight-cars, gliding amidst a labyrinth of iron tracks, and preceded by a pufling 
locomotive, that often requires the application of ‘ the switch’ to keep it in ‘ the way 
it should go; upon groups and clusters of brick structures, (some of them in the 
‘ pointed Ironic’ style of architecture!) upon a half-mile of new cars and an acre of 
iron car-wheels ; upon the smoke of stygian forges, whence comes up also the ‘ clink 
of hammers closing rivets up,’ the slow-grinding noise of iron-planes driven by the 
rumbling wheels of steam-engines ; and upon ditchers ‘laying pipe’ with as little regard 
to the ultimate consequences of their labor as any politician that ever performed the 
same office before them. But now there comes a subdued shriek from behind ‘ Lorp’s 
mountain; the Owego and Binghamton train is rushing hitherward from the valleys 
of the Chenango, the Susquehannah, and the Delaware; and we must be at ‘the 
Platform,’ en route for the metropolis. . . . Ir is a fact not sufficiently ‘pressed home 
upon the bosoms of community,’ as our Bunkum contemporary would say, that a shirt 
without buttons is uninhabitable. ‘They manage these things better at ome,’ an 
Englishman will tell you; or if they do not, down upon the heads of all cockney 
‘ wifedom’ falls the remonstrance of some ‘ complainant in the premises ;’ as thus: 


‘Yr Married Men of England! ‘The snowy shirt of England 
Each one whose wife will leave Shall be the cause of strife, 

All buttonless, a thousand times, Till every button be sewed on 
A collar or a sleeve ; In time, by every wife. 

Your desperate voices raise again Then, then ye female peace-makers ! 
To match the female foe; Our song and feast shall flow, 

And keep murmuring deep To the fame of your name, 
While your shirts unbuttoned go; When our shirts well buttoned go: 

While your collars fail you, short or long, When our collars fasten, short and long, 
And your wrists unbuttoned go! And our wrist-bands buttoned go! 


‘ Wives of America! think on these things!’ . . . THe poet Campse.t, soon after 
the birth of his first child, wrote as follows to a near friend. The passage teems with 
all the tender fervor of a mother’s heart: 


‘Our first interview was when he lay in his little crib, in the midst of white muslin and dainty 
lace, prepared by Matiipa’s hands, long before the stranger's arrival. I verily believe that 
lovelier babe was never smiled upon by the light of heaven. He was breathing sweetly in his 
first sleep ; I durst not waken him, but ventured one kiss. He gave a faint murmur, and opened 
his little azure lights. Since that time he has continued to grow in grace and stature. I can 
take him in my arms, but still his good nature and his beauty are but provocatives to the affec- 
tion which one must not indulge; he cannot bear to be hugged, he cannot yet stand a worrying. 
Oh! that I were sure he would live to the days when I could take him on my knee, and feel the 
strong plumpness of childhood waxing into vigorous youth. My poor boy! shall I have the ec- 
stasy of teaching him thoughts, and knowledge, and reciprocity of love to me? It is bold to 
venture into futurity so far! At present, his lovely little face is a comfort to me; his lips 
breathe that fragrance which it is one of the loveliest kindnesses of nature that she has given to 
infants; a sweetness of smell more delightful than all the treasures of Arabia. Whatadorable 
beauties of Gop and Nature’s bounty we live in without knowing! How few have ever seemed 
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to think an infant beautiful! But to me there seems to be a beauty in the earliest dawn of in- 
fancy, which is not inferior to the attractions of childhood, especially when they sleep. Their 
looks excite a more tender train of emotions. Itis like the tremulousanxiety we feel fora candle 
new lighted, which we dread going out.’ 

Had that baby-boy been taken away in infancy, with what ‘ accurate greediness’ 
would that fond father have dwelt upon even the minutest of his little winning ways! 
Happily he was spared, in the freshness of his paternal delight, this sore pang. . . . WE 
are sorry to see commended in ‘ The Christian Inquirer’ religious journal the adop- 
tion of the term ‘ Christology,’ as anew word. We sincerely hope no such folly will 
be attempted. Should it be, there is no reason why it should not be followed by 
‘ Christdom,’ a la Mr. W118, or Christation, or any other ’dom or ’ation. Apropos 
of the ‘ Inquirer:’ a correspondent who read the passage which we quoted from its 
columns, touching the ability of a man, placed after death on a distant planet, to see 
the progress of his whole life on our earth, asks us whether, if he were placed upon a 
planet far enough off, he could n’t see the whole progress of the life of his mother, 
and also of his grandmother? The question strikes us as a pregnant one. Thus is 
doubt thrown upon all new discoveries in this world and others! . . . We hereby 
acknowledge the receipt of some touching ‘ Lines written while Suffering from a 
Severe Pain in the Bowels,’ by ‘ Mort Du Gace;’ rather a ‘ green gage’ than other- 
wise, we should say. His subject is interesting, and its treatment is such that the 
reader almost suffers the malady which is the theme of the writer’s verse. We subjoin 
a collated example of the ‘ Lines’ in question: 

‘Sweet love ! thou dove above me, 
O, long in song I’}l love thee ; 
Should fate I hate await me, 

I swear to despair I'll mate me; 


Then, sweet! thou’lt meet and greet me, 
And our meeting, if fleeting, shall sweet be!’ 


If there is one greater bore in the infinite region of Boredom than a man who con- 
ceives that every body must of necessity be interested in his least physical ailment, 
we should like to have him pointed out tous. There is an anecdote of a person of this 
description, from somewhere ‘ down-east,’ who carried his brains in his pocket, and by 
dint of the contents of that receptacle, found himself abroad, in Paris, and at Louis 
Puiwirre’s levée. The king, walking around the line of his visitors, had something 
to say in English to nearly all. ‘Are you well? he asked of our down-east friend. 
‘ Pooty well,’ said the other, passing his hand slowly up and down over the ‘ front 
periphery of his person ;’ ‘ pooty well; but I’ve had an awful pain in my beéwels! 
I had a hard time with the medicine I took for it, day fore yesterday. Could n’t get 
nothin’ to oper’ Horrid pain down here Tried all kinds of doctor-st P 
‘ Have you been long in Paris?’ said Lovis Purzirre, passing hastily on to the ‘ next 
customer,’ who did not chance to have a ‘ pain in his beéwels.’ . . . Tere is no 
parent possessed of a heart, who can have read without emotion in the daily journals 
an account of the death, by accidental poison, of a lovely little child in Maine, who 
when her eyes began to grow dim in death, fancied that it was night, and that she 
was going to sleep; dying with her customary ‘Good night, dear mamma!’ ‘ Good 
night, dear mamma!’ many times repeated, trembling on her lips. ‘That beloved 
child will awake in Heaven, and ‘there shall be no night there” ... OppLy 
enough, we have before us three pieces of verse on ‘ Dreams. Two of them ‘are 
such stuff as dreams are made of’ in general, but the other is delicate and touching: 
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and we cannot help thinking, if wedded to a corresponding air, moaning plaintively 
like an autumnal wind among the fading willows, would be quite effective. We 
commend it to the ‘ distinguished consideration’ of our friend Dempster, the charm- 
ing Scottish vocalist: 


‘Ou, I have had dreams, I have had sweet dreams 
Of childhood’s bright and sunny hours, 
When I wandered all day by the sparkling streams, 
And culled tor my mother the gay wild flowers ; 
When I wove her a wreath of the green woodbine, 
And twined in it berries and buttercups gay, 
And I crowned her pale forehead, and she kissed mine : 
Ah! she, like the flowers, has faded away ! 
She has faded away — faded away ! 


‘I’ve had bright dreams of the old elm-tree, 

Beneath whose branches, spreading wide, 

I have sported away in childish glee 
The fleet-winged hours of eventide: 

I have dreamed of the friends once gathered there, 
To frolic away the live-long day, 

Untrammeled by fear, unwearied by care: 
But they, like the rest, have faded away ! 

They have faded away —taded away ! 


‘I have had sweet dreams of a fairy form 
That was ever around me there, 
Of her bird-like voice, with its silvery charm, 
Floating away on the evening air: 
But alas for the flush and the wasting breath ! 
Alas for thy power, Decay ! 
An angel beckoned her home from the earth: 
Like the morning-star she faded away ! 
She has faded away — faded away ! 


‘I have had bright dreams as I wandered alone, 

When still Midnight in silence reigned, 

When my own pale star shone bright from its throne, 
And in visions of hope my soul was chained ; 

But the cares of earth would come again, 
The heart would grow sick with Hope’s delay, 

And the visions I wove of my destiny then, 
Ah! they, like the rest, have faded away ! 

They have faded away —taded away !’ 
Pan 


y 


MARTINDALE, 


Tuar was a rather forcible illustration of ‘life in the west’ which we heard the 
other day from a friend sojourning in that region. A man coming into the ‘ settle- 
ment,’ and seeing a collection of by-standers around three or four pairs of raging 
combatants, began to ‘ peel’ off his coat and waistcoat, asking simply, ‘ Is this a free 
fight?” and being answered in the aflirmative, rushed into the melée. Presently he 
came out with his ‘ peepers’ closed, and his face variously cut, and streaming with 
blood. ‘That's a lively place in there ! said he, gathering up his ‘ toggery ; ‘ slim 
chance 0’ good hittin’ ’mong so many boys!’ — and off he went. One would think 
that a maim, arising from a fight of this sort, would be a thing to be somewhat espe- 
cially remarked ; but it seems not, particularly by the victim. ‘ What has become of 
your car?’ said an eastern friend to a combatant of this description, in one of the 
‘fighting towns’ of the west. ‘I don’t know where it is; I’ve been looking for it 
since the fight, but I can’t find it!’ replied the other. The supposition that the in- 
quirer could n’t have meant to ask how his ear came to be off, but only where it was, 
is a ludicrous evidence of the manner in which such things are regarded at the 
west. . . . WE are glad to see some remarks in the columns of a religious weekly 
contemporary, upon ‘ Intellectual and Physical Training. ‘The pale hectic cheeks, 
narrow shoulders, and hollow chests, which one too often encounters in our colleges, 
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are the result of a want of physical exercise. Why don’t students think more of 
this undeniable fact, and ‘ act accordingly?” For our own peor part, (and, by the 
blessing of Heaven, we know not what ill-health is,) we know that exercise is indis- 
pensable to one engaged in a sedentary pursuit. We walk the distance of seven 
miles every day, ‘rain or shine,’ Sundays excepted ; and if at all disinclined to do 
so, we consider that as the very reason why we should not omit to doit. ‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano’ should be the motto of every student. The tasks are too hard, 
we are well aware, in many American colleges ; but so much the more reason that 
their effect should be counteracted, no matter at what cost of time, by healthful phy- 
sical exercise. T'ry it, boys, you who read us in the numerous collegiate institutions 
of this republic, and then tell us ‘ whether these things indeed be so. ‘They ‘ be,’ 
any how, ‘and no mistake.” . . . Nor the least of the enjoyments of a semi- 
residence in the country, during the oppressive heats of Summer, is the pleasure of 
going and returning on the steamers which at all hours vex the majestic Hudson 
with their foaming wheels. Many a pleasant chat have we had, during the fervid 
season now passing away, with our friend Captain Maysir (‘ may-be’ he is n’t a true 
man !) of the ‘ Erig,’ and not a few with Captain Jounson, of the ‘ Tuomas PoweLL, 
who seems as ‘dry as a remainder-biscuit,’ but who still ‘knows what ’s o'clock’ as 
well as the best of his compeers. His ‘hits’ are ‘ from the shoulder,’ and ‘tell’ at 
once. For example: ‘What do you think of our stock?’ said a rather pompous 
director in a new rail-road company to him the other morning. ‘ Think of it?’ said 
the captain; ‘why, it’s a laughing-stock! 1 would n’t give three cents for six 
thousand shares of it!’ We ‘ kind o’ laifed’ at the remark, but the director didn’t; 
and not caring especially to witness his mortification, we ‘went forward.’ Coming 
down the next morning on the ‘ Erie,’ Captain Mayaig, in an interval of ‘ nothing 
to do,’ related an occurrence which we are not going to be so selfish as to keep to 
ourselves. * When I was a boy,’ said he, ‘up in C’lumbia county, I remember one 
winter we lost a good many sheep. We could n’t tell where they went to, but they 
went. Finally, we suspected a big house-dog, belonging to a neighbor, as being the 
real culprit ; but his owner, who stuttered painfully, repelled the idea with some diffi- 
culty, but with decided fervor. ‘ 'I'hat d-o-og,’ said he, ‘ ne-e-ver to-o-uch-ed a 
sh-sh-eep 0’ y-o-ou’rn in his !-l-i-fe — n-e-ever /’ But suspicion was soon so strongly 
fixed upon the four-footed poacher that he was arrested, and brought before his mas- 
ter, who was however as incredulous as ever touching his delinquency. But the 
sufferers by his depredations were bent on ‘action.’ * Tie him up by the heels,’ said 
one, ‘and if he ’s guilty he ‘Il soon disgorge his last night’s plunder! ‘ Ve-e-ery 
wa-wa-ell,’ stammered his master, ‘d-o it as s-s-oon as you |I-l-i-ke; I'll r-r-isk 
him! So ‘ Bose’ was suspended, as was suggested, and at first without effect. ‘1 
t-t-old you s-o,’ said his master; ‘he’s had n-n-o fresh m-m-m-utton.’ But while 
his owner was yet speaking, the unfortunate animal began to exhibit some internal 
uneasiness, and presently there was palpable evidence, in the discharge from his 
mouth of certain woolly ‘ secretions,’ that he was a guilty dog. ‘The old man looked 
on a moment longer, with a very blank expression, and then exclaimed, with a Napo- 
LEonic terseness, ‘Ch-ch-ch-ange ends, b-o-o-ys, d—n him! ch-ch-ch-ange ends!’ 
and the ‘ wretched culprit’ was then and there, between the hours of eight and nine 
o’clock a. m. suspended by the neck until he was dead—dead!’ . . . Wuose bad 
taste was it that suggested the insertion of a text of Scripture, in a printed card, in front 
of the pews of a certain church in Rochester, suggestive of ‘ Keep your feet off the 
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top of your neighbor’s pew during service?’ Who deliberately wrote this, had it 
printed, read the proof, and employed a man to nail it on the back of each pew: 
‘ I will make the place of my fect glorious.’ —Isaran, 60: 13. 


‘ WILL the brethren please make this Scripture applicable to themselves ; and especially re 
frain from getting their feet against the upper board of the pew in front of them?’ 


Good gracious! do they sit in the Rochester churches with their feet on the uppei 
boards of the pews in front of them? In this position we should think an occasional 
cigar among the worshippers would not be out of ‘keeping.’ ... ‘We saw,’ wrote 
lately the editor of ‘7'he Sun’ daily journal from the ‘ Ocean House’ at Shrewsbury, 
‘we saw KnicKerBOCKER Cxark there, devouring roast beef and fresh vegetables at 
no small rate. The report was, that being a little afraid of the cholera, and in deli- 
cate health, he breakfasted that morning on three mutton-chops, three cups of green 
tea, plates of toast, and four boiled eggs! We saw him some time afterward in the 
surf, floundering like a turtle; and fancied him, with his hair full of sand, repeating 
again SHe.iey’s ‘ Lines written in Dejection at Naples.’ Fact: we were down there, 
with the appetite of Sir Gites Overreacn’s gourmand, and the digestive powers of 
an ostrich ; but the amount of provant devoured by us is we think over-stated. Such 
a surf as ‘ ruled’ on that occasion has not been seen for years in a still day on the Jersey 
coast. ‘Ho! how the breakers roared!’ Yet the ocean was smooth to the very 
outer line of the foam. There had been a great storm at sea, doubtless, and we were 
having the reflex of its waves, ‘ mountain-high.’ Walking along the shore, with the 
hollow sound of the ‘ trampling surf’ in our ears, we did think of, and repeat, the beau- 
tiful poem of SuE.xey, above referred to; and when we came to the lines 


‘I coup lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away this life of care, 

Which I have borne and still must bear, 

Till death like sleep should steal on me ; 

And I could feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony,’ 


our respected contemporary bowed down his face and wept, but presently lifted up his 
head and departed thence, being minded to go a-fishing: and he went that same 
hour. . . . We rather gather, through a passage quoted from a letter of Tuomas 
CamprsELL, in the new ‘ Life’ of that great poet by his life-long friend and physician, 
Dr. Beatriz, that a residence in the house of a Scottish lord is not the most pleasant 
thing in the world to an independent, sensitive spirit ; although it strikes us that the 
poet evinces the possession of a little of the very hauteur which he himself condemns 
in his host’s guests: 


‘A Lorp’s house, fashionable strangers, sofa’d saloons, and winding galleries, where I can 
hardly discover my own apartment, make me as wretched as my nature can be. Every one 
it is true, is civil to me; the very servants are assiduous in putting me right when I lose my 
way in the galleries; but. d@graded as I am toa state of second childhood in this new world, it 
would be insulting my fallen dignity to smile hysterically and pretend to be happy. Lord 
Minto’s company is uniformly agreeable; his conversation, when you get him by himself 
(though he affects neither wit nor learning), is replete with sincere enthusiasm and original in- 
formation. But still this is a lord’s house — although his. His time is so much employed with 
strangers — fashionable proud folks — who have a slang of conversation among themselves, as 
unintelligible to plain, sober beings as the cant of the gipsies, and probably not so amusing if 
one did understand it.’ . . . ‘It has astonished meto see what a cold repulsive atmosphere 
that little thing called quality can spread around itself, and make us believe that it exists at least 
as a negative quality — like that of cold. But like all other little passions, this hauteur is cow- 
ardly: a little inditference on the side of the vulgar makes those minions of fashion open their 
eyes, half sbut with affectation of pur-blindness.’ 


Campse. should have felt and demeaned himself as an equal, alike with his 
host and his guests. You ask now, ‘Who was Lord Minto?’ and who answers? 
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‘will ah-not ah-po it! young-gentleman ‘ Juvenis’ of Harrisburgh. If your piece 
had ‘ not received the careful revision which you could wish,’ why did you send it? 
We had not asked for it; we were not waiting for it ; ‘ not by considerable !’ Look 
at the true poet, a man like the author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ for example ; 
what he did with his eye set on immortality, was first thrown out with vehement 
throes, half pain, half rapture, and then polished with anxious and timid toil ; but 
‘Juvents’ can’t spare time for ‘ careful revision’ of a piece which evidently might 
have been good enough, with due care, to have repaid the trouble. Whip us such 
half-made-up literary aspirers! ‘ Kirry, bring us up a pitcher of iced Croton: we are 
excited!) . . . A FRIEND in whose judgment, in this instance, we should be well 
pleased to confide, takes us to task for opening our last ‘ Gossip’ with an ‘ apology 
for a number that has seldom been excelled in interest.’ Very well, then we’ll 
‘change the tack’ in regard to the present issue, and say: ‘ Reader, if you want a 
better number than this made in the oppressive month of August, going and coming to 
and from town and country, make it yourself!’ How ’llthatdo? . . . A wrirerin 
the ‘ London Quarterly Review,’ after remarking upon the generally indifferent cha- 
racter of Byron’s juvenile productions, adds: ‘'There are, however, prose letters of 
Byron’s, from his sixth year onward to his entrance at college, which, if ever they 
should be published, would claim a very different place among the examples of pre- 
cocity. We never saw any thing to equal the contrast between the childish feeble- 
ness of the hand-writing (within pencilled lines,) and the flow and pith of the lan- 
guage, in which thoughts and sentiments, often generous, sometimes fierce and 
scornful, but all unmistakably Byronic, are set down in some of the very earliest 
of these epistles.’ Apropos : See the advertisement, in the present number, of Byron’s 
Unpublished Letters, by his Son, Major Byron. THeEse are quaint thoughts 
from an old English collection, ‘ The Rural Friends,’ printed in 1632. They were 
copied by an esteemed friend in the British Museum some twenty years or more ago: 


ask ‘ Who was Tuomas Campse.u”’ and the round world makes reply! . 


‘But why 
Doe the winged minutes flie 
So fast away ? 
Stop your course, yee hastie howers, 
And solicite all the powers 
To let you stay: 
For the earth could ne’er shew forth 
An object of a greater worth. 


‘But why 
Doe the winged minutes flie 

So fast away ? 

It is because that they which follow 

Crowd on to have a sight as well as they: 

Harke how the ghosts of passéd moments groane, 
*Cause they are gone, 
And rayle at Fate, 
And curse the date 

Of their short lives, expired so soone ! 


‘Then stop your course, you hastie howers, 
And solicite all the powers 
To let you stay : 
For the earth could ne’er shew forth 
An object of a greater worth.’ 


Ovr friend Professor LonareLLow once mentioned to us the very expressive re- 
mark of a Frenchman, in his hearing, who had just received certain melancholy in- 
telligence. On being asked what had affected his spirits, he said: ‘I am ver’ moche 
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dissatisfied : I just hear that my father he die!’ Not unlike the Chinaman’s re- 
mark to Mr. ‘Tirrany, whose work is elsewhere noticed. When asked why he was 
dressed in white, the color of Chinese mourning, he replied: ‘ My son have die; to- 
morrow I be very angry inside ;’ meaning that he should be greatly grieved on the 
day of the funeral. . . . A Grirrep lady correspondent, from whom, whether 
abroad, or at home in Gotham, it is always an equal pleasure to hear, writes us as 
follows from the ‘ Literary Emporium: ‘ Your ‘ counterfeit presentment’ (how I 
hailed it!) met me in Boston, in the ancient dwelling-house of that great and good 
man, Joun Hancock, where I had been receiving for some weeks the hospitality of 
its present occupants. From this house was driven the fair and noble-looking lady 
whose portrait hangs in the drawing-room below, that the Percy, who 
‘Fought for King Grorce at Lexington, 
A major of dragoons,’ 

might here establish his quarters. As I sat there, in what was formerly the state 
chamber, conjuring up thoughts of that past time, I could almost fancy that I heard 
the measured tread of the red-coated sentinel in the grand old entrance-hall below, 
and saw the glancing bayonets in the remains of the British entrenchments on the 
Common, nearly opposite the house. And oh, Lapy Emmeuine Stuart Wort.ey! 
how could you, with an Englishwoman’s heart in your breast, as you ought to have, 
write all that nonsense in the Knickersocker about England and America being 
‘ yoked’ together by love, as if such a state of affairs were possible; and as if— grant- 
ing that the old hatred may at some distant period of time be overcome —as if Ame- 
rica, whose moito is ‘ Go ahead !’ would ever submit to be ‘ yoked’ to any nation under 
the sun! And oh, Lapy Emmetine! when you go home and write a book about us, 
be careful how you speak about things; for travellers are sometimes misled by want 
of proper knowledge of things as well as people. Had Dickens known the appear- 
ance of that wild plant, the burdock, he would never have told his English readers 
that the sacristan of King’s Chapel, in the Tri-mountain City, ‘ cultivated cabbages 
in a corner of the ancient burial-ground!’ By-the-by, before I close, let me record my 
admiration of your new contributor’s (Mr. BepLow’s) poem with the unpronounceable 
name, in yourlast number. Itis picture-writing as well as poetry. . . . LamenTED 
Witson! We can scarcely think of the departure of this sweet minstrel of Scot- 
tish song without a pang. It seems but yesterday, that with cherished friends he 
assisted to surround the ‘family mahogany,’ and made us all happy with his bon 
hommie, his good sense, his agreeable manners, and his exquisite music. But he has 
gone to the abodes of the blessed; for ‘the singers, as well as they that play upon 
stringéd instruments, shall be there.’ He has left a name behind him which shall 
live in the recollection of all who love the ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ and a void in 
the hearts of his friends which can séldom if ever be filled. We perceive in a popu- 
lar London journal a very graphic description, from his own pen, of a visit which 
our departed friend paid, in company with his gifted daughters, to the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky. What would we not have given to have been present, when his me- 
lodious voice, attuned to even more than its wonted sweetness in the soft bland at- 
mosphere of the vast aisles and vaulted domes of the ‘Cave,’ breathed out those 
touching airs which he had made his own in two hemispheres! Mr. Witson kept, 
both in Great-Britain and in this country, a daily journal, which he continued up to 
the last day but one before his death. We have had the pleasure to examine por- 
tions of it, and hope hereafter to be able to make our readers acquainted with at least 
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a selection from its attractive records. . . . Farner Martuew, we are glad to see, 
is laboring nobly in the Eastern Stales; where, strange to say, in contradiction of 
what is the popular belief, he finds abundant matériel upon which to operate. May 
his labors be abundantly blessed! We commend to his attention the annexed capital 
temperance-toast : 















‘THe Temperance Army:’ The only army ever known where each volunteer is a regular, 
and every private an orderly: May it soon become an ‘army of occupation’ throughout the 
world.’ 

‘Drank in cold water, and standing ;’ which is more than can be said of all toasts 
drank at public dinners. Habitual drunkenness is a sad, sad evil; but are there not 
other intoxications equally to be avoided? Read this little anecdote of an Arabian 
merchant, who, having hired a waterman’s boat, refused to pay the freightage. The 
waterman, in a violent passion, appealed several times to the government of Muscat 
for justice. ‘The governor as often ordered him to come again ; but observing him one 
day present his petition with coolness, he immediately granted his suit. The water- 
man, surprised at this conduct, demanded a reason why he did not sooner grant his 
request. ‘ Because,’ said the judge, ‘ you were always drunk when I saw you.’ But 
the waterman declaring he had not been overtaken with wine for many years, the 
judge replied: ‘ The drunkenness with which you were overtaken is the most danger- 
ous of all: it is the drunkenness of anger!’ There are many kinds of intemperance, 
not included in Father Maruews’ pledge, which are hardly less prejudicial to society 
and to individuals than the sin of drunkenness. . . . Tue measure of ‘C. B.’s 
‘ Lines’ is ‘ irregular,’ like the legal proceedings which they record ; reminding us 
not a little of the kindred lines on a murder-case at Buffalo, by a distinguished west- 
ern bard: 

















‘First Israrx with his gun he shot him, 
Then Isaac with his axe he chopt him, 
Tel there wasn’t any life left into him, as they could perceive!’ 


We always hail with gratification the establishment, in different sections of our 
country, of Ornamental Rural Cemeteries. We have before us the plan in detail, 
and the elevation of a lodge and garden, of one for Richmond, Virginia, which can 
scarcely fail to do honor to the public spirit and good taste of that beautiful city. 
‘The Rockland Cemetery,’ upon the noble wooded heights above Piermont, at the 
commencement of the New-York and Erie Rail-Road, offers superior advantages 
and beauties as a place of sepulture. The grounds are elevated, dry, and beautifully 
laid out ; the appropriate edifices and entrances are of a tasteful architecture ; the 
grounds are accessible at all times in little more than an hour from the metropolis ; 
the price of plats is reasonable ; and the cemetery has this crowning and preéminent 
advantage over many other kindred burial-grounds ; it cannot but remain forever a 
permanent place of sepulture. A trip to it, of a pleasant autumnal day, will reveal 
to the visitor a succession of the finest and most varied views, riverward and inland, 
to be found on the Hudson. . . . ‘ The Passage,’ from the German of Unxanp, 
sent us by ‘ G. F. M.,’ is the translation of our friend Professor LonereL.ow, and has 

= » already appeared in these pages. It is the most felicitous version we have ever seen 





















of that beautiful poem. We venture to copy from our correspondent’s letter the fol- 
lowing amusing passage, suggested to the writer by some of our gossipry touching 
New-England ministers of the olden time : 


a re 


‘Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, (Mass.) with whose reputation you are no doubt familiar, ‘ ruled 
his flock’ in all things, spiritual and temporal, and seldom failed to enforce obedience. He was 
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no great lover of sweet sounds, and religiously excluded from his meeting-house all instru- 
mental music, except a little mahogany-colored wooden pitch-pipe of the size of an ‘ eighteen- 
mo.’ book. A member of his choir had learned to play the base-viol, and anxious to exhibit 
his skill, early one Sunday morning most unadvisedly introduced his big fiddle into the * sing- 
ing gallery.’ When the first prayer was ended, and the Doctor began to handle his ‘ Warts,’ 
the base violer lifted up his profanation, and trying the strings, instantly attracted the Doctor's 
attention. He paused, laid down his bymn-book, took his sermon from the cushion, and pro- 
ceeded with his discourse, as if singing was no part of the public worship, and finally dismissed 
the congregation without ‘note or comment.’ The whole choir were indignant. They staid 
after ‘meeting,’ and all the girls and the young men resolved not to go into the ‘singing-seats’ 
at all in the afternoon, and the elders who did go there, bore the visages of men whose minds 
were made up. 

‘ Services began as usual in the afternoon. The Doctor took his psalm-book in hand, looked 
over his spectacles atthe gallery, saw only a few there, but nothing daunted, read a psalm and 
sat down. No sound followed; no one stirred; and the ‘leader’ looked upward in utter uncon- 
sciousness. After a long and most uneasy silence, the good man, his face somewhat flashed, 
and his manner rather stern, read the psalm again, paused, then re-read the first verse, and 
pushing up his spectacles, looked interrogatively at the gallery. The leader could bear it no 
longer, and half rising, suid decidedly; ‘there wont be no singing here this afternoon.’ ‘Then 
there won’t be any preaching!’ said the Doctor, quick as thought; and taking his cocked hat from 
its peg, he marched down the pulpit-stairs, through the broad aisle, and out of the house, leav- 
ing his congregation utterly astounded. This anecdote is told as having occurred before I was 
born, but I know the wooden pitch-pipe was the only instrument used during the Doctor’s time ; 
for I well remember one town-meeting day I stole up to the gallery, found the mysterious pipe, 
and timidly and reverently sounded from 4 to G, every note of its screaming falsetto. 

‘When the old Doctor retired, as he did voluntarily, from his ministrations of more than 
fifty years, the ordination of his successor was a stirring event, and all the leading ministers of 
the ‘Hopkinsian Calvinistic’ faith, assembled to assist in the solemnities. Old Mr. Hower of 
Hopkinton, an eccentric and somewhat celebrated man in his time, gave the ‘charge.’ He 
had strong sense and feeling, but his manner was familiar and colloquial, and his pronuncia- 
tion of the ‘deéwn east’ kind. I sat in my grandfather’s square pew, with the turn-up seats, 
and heard him. Heconcluded his charge somewhat in this way : ‘ And now, my young brother, 
I wish to impress particularly upon you the propriety and necessity of cultivating the affections 
of the children of your charge. Attend to them always. Win them to love you. Let them al- 
ways be overjoyed tomeet you. I will tell you how it was whenI wasachild. Our minister 
was a stern, erect, red-faced man, who wore a large white wig, carried a tall cane, and when 
he walked, looked neither to the right nor to the left. He never noticed us, except to reprove 
us when we failed to ‘make our manners to him.’ We were all afraid of him. Well, one day 
I heard he was sick, but I didn’t care ; and the next day I heard he was worse, and thenI did 
n’t care ; and pretty soon I heard he was dead, and I was gladon’t! My young brother, don’t 
let the children be glad when you die.’ 


We hope the lesson conveyed by this last anecdote will not be lost upon those hard 
vinegar-faced ministers who seem to think that religion consists in a solemn visage and 
may be accurately measured by a corresponding length of countenance. . . . Pa- 
RENTS, if you have boys whom you wish educated, send them by all means to Rev. 
Mr. VANKLEEK, at Flatbush, Long-Island. He will whip them ‘ black-and-blue in 
welts, from top to toe,’ and save you all such disagreeable ‘ duty.’ It’s ‘a part of 
his system.’ We are glad to perceive that the reverend scoundrel has been arrested 
for beating, ‘as above,’ a fine boy of twelve years, son of a gentleman named Law- 
RENCE, an estimable citizen of Brooklyn. We take pleasure in extending to some 
twenty thousand American parents a knowledge of the kind of treatment which their 
children would be likely to receive at the hands of the Rev. Ricuarp VANKLEEK, Princi- 
pal of the Flatbush Institute for Boys, Long Island. . . . ‘1 Have eaten my morsel 
alone,’ complains Jon, patient as he was. He knew the discomfort of it; and so do 
we now. ‘ No wife, no weans; nochatting, no laughter and babblement of the little 
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olive-branches about the table in town to-day. Very gloomy, therefore ; and oh! how 
still! An audible stillness—a little too deep for enjoyment. Can’t write any more. 
Going up the river. . . . I any of our metropolitan readers are desirous of fancy- 
ing themselves for a few moments in a conservatory of the rarest flowers in nature, 
let them step in at Sreruasnis’s establishment for the sale of French flowers and 
feathers, Number 167 William-street. When it is in full display, one can easily 
imagine himself in an earthly paradise at this dép6t of floral beauty ; not the less so 
perhaps, that it is not unusual to see ‘shoppers’ there whom it would hardly be a 
stretch of language to designate as ‘ angels.’ . . . Some ideaof the delights of roy- 
alty, even at second-hand, may be derived from the subjoined description, by Lord 
Sypenuam, of a few of the pleasures of being Governor-General of the Canadas: 
His Excellency is writing to a friend in London: ‘ I opened my parliament to-day, and 
flatter myself I looked very regal on the throne, with my cocked hat on instead of a 
crown ; and the hall of legislative council beat the House of Lords hollow. The worst 
part of the thing to me, individualiy, is the ceremonial. The bore of this is unspeak- 
able! Fancy having to stand for an hour and a half bowing, and then to sit with 
one’s cocked hat onto receive addresses. Poor royalty! I learn to feel for it. Oh! 
the misery of being always on parade!’ . . . ‘S, has made a fruitful essay from 
his text of ‘ Words, Words, my Lord,’ and the ‘ effort’ is cheerfully filed for insertion. 
In reading it we were reminded of a stanza or two in a modern poem on the subject : 


‘Wuat are words but little sprites ‘ Law imprisons many a one 
That flit the world about, In her parchments old; 
Stealing every thinker’s thought Priestcraft tortures, until they 
And fitful fancy out: A double sense unfold; 
Shaping every wild conceit, Tyrants and traitors mangle them, 
And prejudice and doubt? And misers too — for gold. 
‘Stately, sprightly, solemn, gay, ‘ Rainbow-winged, in sunny light 
Thousand shapes they wear ; From maiden’s lips they glide ; 
Graceful, grim, uncouth, sedate, Laden from the lover’s heart 
From lip to lip they fare ; Like honey-bees they slide; 
Joy’s, Hope’s, Invention’s harbingers, Strong and stern, they bear aloft 
Or heralds of Despair. Philosophy in pride !’ 


Tue ‘ New-York Observer’ religious journal has this pregnant piece of ‘Advice to a 
Young Disciple.’ Would, for the sake of religion itself, that it were more generally 
followed: ‘ Beware of becoming a mere professor of religion. Let your life declare 
your real principles.’ . . . Our friend the senior editor of the Washington ‘Republic’ 
daily journal gives an amusing account of his first law-suit in New-Orleans. He never 
had but two clients, and they were men accused of murder. They were tried, with 
two other persons, all suspected of the crime, and were defended by our contemporary ; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘ they were found guilty upon circumstantial evidence, and like a quack 
physician, who piously follows his patients to the grave, I attended them to their ‘ last 
kick’ on the gallows.’ In less than six months afterward the entire innocence of the 
two ‘victims to outraged justice’ was rendered clear, beyond doubt, and the guilt of 
the escaped culprits as thoroughly established. Some two years subsequently, our 
lawyer, who had thus ‘ done for’ his clients, happened to be present at a phrenological 
lecture in one of the towns on the Ohio river, when lo! almost the first illustrative 
‘bursts’ that were produced by the lecturer were casts from the heads of his ill-fated 
clients, upon which Murder, though it had no tongue, yet spoke with most miraculous 
‘organs!’ ‘It wanted but this,’ says our advocate, ‘to cap the climax of my satis- 
faction!’ . . . ‘Manners and Morals of the Upper Ten Thousand’ is the title of 
a clever novel by our correspondent ‘Jack Brace,’ now publishing in numbers in the 
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columns of ‘ The Inveterate,’ (a lively weekly journal, of which we have spoken else- 
where,) and to be issued, when finished, simultaneously in London and New-York. 
The writer closes an account of the difficulty and discouragement he encountered in 
endeavoring to obtain a literary footing in the metropolis with the following well- 
timed reflections: 

‘Way has not the brotherhood of literature an organized association? What profession em- 
braces more cultivated intellects, elevated understandings, or nobler and truer hearts? Where 
is there less of petty jealousy, envy and selfishness, or more true masonry of feeling? And yet 
what class has suffered more wrong and oppression—cold neglect and disparagement? All, 
too, for the want of unity, which might render them great, powerful, irresistible as their real 
influence deserves! We have associations in almost.all of the mechanic arts, and in many of 
the professions, to dispense charities, as well as to guard their rights and immunities; but the 
great Republic of Letters is a chaos of conflicting elements, from which no efforts as yet have 
evolved order and harmony. And yet, for the want thereof, how have its interests been sacri- 
ficed, and its members cut off and destroyed! How many a genius, great and gifted with light 
to have irradiated a world of thought, has sunk faint and weary in the outset, to which a little 
generous aid and sympathy would have given strength to ‘eagle plume’ its wings for a blaze of 
glory! Men of letters! how long shall this reproach attach to you?’ 

Natural and just thoughts, forcibly expressed. . . . Our readers will remember 
the liberal space we recently devoted to ‘ Broderip’s Recreations in Zoélogy. Well, 
that delightful book has just been handsomely republished from the enlarged second 
London edition, by Messrs. Lea anp Biancuarp, Philadelphia. Not another word 
need be said. . . . ‘P.M. must give us the story of the ‘ Deer-Hunt on the Boquet. 
The skeleton itself is interesting. It must have been ‘one of the b’hoys’ of Gotham 
whom he met, and who thus represented himself: ‘ My name is Ben L——, by -—! 
I live at Number —, Bowery, J do. I keep a ‘dep-po’ there for buck-wheat flour, 
apple-saass, eggs and butter. I do business on my own hook, J do. I don’t keep no 
clerks, at a thousand dollars a year, to eat up half the profits and steal the rest, J 
don’t. I keep my books in my head, and my safe in my breeches-pocket; sleep on 
my counter o’ nights ; and when I go out in the morning and put on my hat, my house 
is shingled; and when I’ve had my breakfast, my family’s fed for half a day; if 
*taint, you can take my hat! . . . We would not lightly accuse ‘ B. J. of send- 
ing us borrowed thoughts; but we hesitate not to ask him whether he has ever read 
the annexed stanzas from a‘ Hymn’ in ‘ Lamantine’s Harmonies Poetiques,’ and if 
he has not read them any time, to tell us what are his impressions as to both these 
lines and his own being entirely original? We give the stanzas, and await his reply: 
‘ THERE is an unknown language spoken 

By the loud winds that sweep the sky ; 


By the dark storm clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die; 


‘Of Tuer, oh Gop! this voice is telling, 

| Tsou who art truth, life, hope and love; 

On whom Night calls from her dark dwelling, 
To whom bright Morning looks above ; 


{ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, Of Tuer, proclaimed by every sound, 
The moonlight sleeping on the vale, Whom nature’s all mysterious round 

The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, Declares, yet not defines Tuy light; 
The horizon that before us flies, Of Tuer, the abyss and source, whence all 
The crystal firmament that lies Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 

In the smooth sea reflected dim. Who hast but one name — INFINITE! 


‘’T is breathed by the coo] streams at morning, |‘ All men on earth may hear and treasure 


The sunset on the mountain’s shades, This voice, resounding from all time; 

The snow that daybreak is adorning, Each one, according to his measure, 
And eve that on the turret fades; Interpreting its scenes sublime: 

The city sounds that rise and sink, But ah! the more our spirits weak 

The fair swan on the river’s brink, Within its holy depths would seek, 
The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 

The ancient temple on the hill, A weight too great for earthly mind 

The solemn silence, deep and still, O’erwhelms its powers, until we find é 
Within the forest’s mysteries. In solitude our only joy!’ 


* My dear child,’ said a pious old maid in New-Hampshire to a little ragged village 
‘waif’ whom she had picked up, and who had come to her to ‘ say his catechism,’ ‘ my 
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dear child, who made the heavens?” ‘Gop, Ma’am.’ ‘Yes; and when you look up; 
what do yousee?’ Thelittle urchin, glowing with the ‘ wisdom’ of a juvenile ‘ Buns- 
By, glanced up at the dark and dingy ceiling, and replied, ‘I don’t see nothin’ but 
cobwebs, Ma’am! Not a bad exposition of duties slighted, as well as ‘duty’ per- 
formed. The good lady would not neglect the one, and she should not have neglected 
the other. . . . One of the good effects resulting from the arrest of the ‘ Confidence- 
Man’ was an article in the ‘Herald’ daily journal, from the pen, we suspect, of Dr. Hous- 
TON, the accomplished congressional reporter, upon ‘The Confidence-Man of Society.’ 
It was a masterly, trenchant satire, as true as it was keen ; and but for its length, and for 
the fact that it has already been widely circulated, we should have transferred it entire 
to these pages. . . . ‘Christopher under Canvass,’ in the last number of Biack- 
woop, is as entertaining and instructive as ever. If his eye is dim, and he sometimes 
mistakes clouds for mountains, in his ascent of Cruachan, he makes the best of the 
blunder: ‘If they are clouds, so much the better; if mountains, they deserve to be 
clouds, and if clouds, they deserve to be mountains.’ How felicitous is this reply to a 
question of one of ‘ Kir’s’ interlocutors: ‘ Is there no house in Inishail ” 


‘Not one — but the house appointed for all living. A burial-place. I see it, but.not one of 
you, for it is little noticeable, and seldom used; on an average, one funeral in the year. Forty 
years ago I stepped into a small snuff-shop in the Saltmarket, Glasgow, to replenish my shell, 
and found my friend was from Lochawe-side. 1 asked himif he often revisited his native shore, 
and he answered, seldom, and had not for a long time; but that though his lot did not allow him 
to live there, he hoped to be buried in Inishail. We struck up a friendship; his snuff was good, 
and so was his whiskey, for it was unexcised. A few years ago, trolling for Feroces, I meta 
boat with a coffin, and in it the body of the old tobacconist.’ , 


We are glad to see Curistoruer demolish with his crutch a critical snob who it 
seems has seriously set himself towork to depreciate the merits of ‘Gray's Elegy ina 
Country Church-Yard ;’ accusing the immortal author, among other things, of sacri- 
ficing purity of language and accuracy of thought, for the sake of introducing certain 
poetical expressions, the whole forming a mosaic of words in pairs, and most of them 
borrowed. Curistoruer prostrates the writer’s assumptions stanza by stanza and line 
by line. He says: ‘The beautiful words of the brethren, with which Gray’s loving 
memory was stored, came up in the hour of imagination, and took their place among 
the words as beautiful of his own congenial inspirations; the flowers he transplanted 
from poetry ‘languished not, grew dim, nor died ;’ for he had taken them up gently by 
the roots, and with some of the old mould adhering to their tendrils ; and, true florist as 
he was, had prepared for them a richest soi] in his own garden, which he held from 
nature, and which the sun and the dew of nature nourished and will nourish for ever.’ 
This attempt to depreciate the ‘ Elegy’ reminds us of a conceited Scotch littérateur, of 
the smallest calibre, who once brought us a ‘ critique’ on Haturck’s ‘ Marco Bozzaris, 
of which noble poem he had a very poor opinion indeed ! — he, who, as his first Ameri- 
can employer informed us the other day, could not, on his arrival in America, write a 
common newspaper paragraph of three lines without a grammatical error! .. . Tue 
lovers of the Fine Arts will be glad tolearn that the ‘ National Academy of Design’ have 
determined on a removal from their present location, and are now erecting a building, 
expressly adapted to the proper lighting and exposition of their works, in Broadway, op- 
posite Bond-street. To aid them in the undertaking, they have decided on a Fall 
Exhibition, to take place some time in the end of September, to consist of a selection 
of works that have been exhibited, and such others as are ineligible, under their regu- 
lations, to their annual exhibitions. Such an exhibition will be highly gratifying to the 
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lovers-of art, and will not only serve to display the productions of our artists to great 
advantage, but we trust also materially aid them with the funds of which they stand in 
need to complete their noble enterprise. . . . ‘Tne original ‘Lines for Angelica’s 
Album’ which I send you,’ writes an obliging correspondent from ‘ Fort-Hill,’ South 
Carolina, ‘ were written by the Hon. Warren R. Davis, one of the most gifted and la- 
mented of the ‘ Sons of the Sunny South.’ Although he has long since departed, his 
name is often heard at the social board and from the lips of those who ‘ knew him but to 
love him.’ He died at Washington in 1833 ; but his spirit lingers on, even to the days 
in which we live. The ‘AnGeExica’ was a Miss S 
esteemed citizens, Mr. V 





N, now the wife of one of your 
n B—- n, of the Fifth Avenue: 





‘Ou, who would believe of a bachelor bard, 
Grown gray in attendance on beauty, 
That his fortune e’er led him, by compass or card, 
Through pathways of pleasure or duty, 
To the honor supreme of a kiss from the lip 
Of ‘la belle’ of the South in her glory? 
Yet ’tis true, and can ne’er from his memory slip —. 
’T is the only bright page in his story. 


‘Perhaps Miss ANGELIca’s beau, in a rage, 

May resort to the pistol and bullet; 

So the poet will promptly their anger assuage, 
And save his unfortunate gullet; 

By frankly confessing, that though it is true 
He has kissed her a thousand times over, 

*T was in the sweet days of her childhood new, 
When ’t was not so dangerous to love her. 


‘But if Miss ANcrettca still reprobates 

The liberties taken thus early, 

The offender is willing, as conscience dictates, 
To act ‘in the premises’ fairly : 

He therefore proposes a rule very plain, 
(Tis that of belligerent nations, ) 

To give back the lady her kisses again, 
And restore statu quo their relations !’ 


WE have heretofore been accused, by one or two un -‘ secular’ journals, of having 
‘made light of western ministers of the gospel;’ and for the reason that we have 
occasionally quoted what was said by them, precisely as they said it. Now observe 
the following from ‘ The Home Missionary,’ a religious magazine of wide circulation, 
issued by the ‘ American Home Missionary Society :’ 


‘Tue following are specimens of the ignorance and coarseness not unfrequently discovered 
by men who possess much native shrewdness, and who with appropriate education might do 
much good. Itshould be remarked, that the almost blasphemous epithet applied to our Saviour 
was honestly intended by the speaker as commendatory, being a slang phrase often heard 
among acertain class. A preacher last autumn said, ina sermon: ‘Somé folks come to Curist, 
I do n't jist remember who, to ax him questions. They wanted to trap him ; but they could n’t 
come it: the old feller was too smart for’em!’ Another, proceeding in his sermon by inter- 
rogations, repeatedly clinched his argument by replying: ‘1 answer in the negative — Yes !’ 
That this was not a mere slip of the tongue, appeared from the frequency of its occurrence. 
A third I found without a Bible, and gave him one. Another said, in a sermon, that ‘ the Fourth 
of July is celebrated in commemoration of the battle of New-Orleans!’ Still another, in read- 
ing the minutes of his association to his people, called on a brother to read the statistics, as he 
eeoeee not ‘varsed in figures.’ The figures in question expressed a number less than one 

undred !’ 


Let ws pass, gentlemen-objectors, and attack ‘The Home Missionary’ religious 
Magazine. . . . Ir is quite sufficient, to those who ‘ know the parties,’ to mention 
this simple fact: young Sanperson, formerly of Philadelphia, now of ‘ this ilk,’ has 
opened ‘ The College Hotel, corner of Murray and Church-streets, Columbia Col- 
lege Park ; fitted it up in the most recherché style from top to bottom; parlor, cham- 
But ‘it’s no use talking :’ 





ber, kitchen, cellar, all complete ; and with a cuisine 
go there once, with a party or otherwise, and ‘ rise, and report progress’ to us after 
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breakfast, dinner, or supper; or lodge one night in his cool, airy chambers, and you 
will be ‘ qualified to be spoken to on this subject.’ . . . We should be sorry to give 
expression to a word which might check the literary aspiratioas of a young person 
‘ anxious to excel in verse ;) but we must say to the juvenile writer of the sonnets to 
‘ Mitton’ and ‘ Joun Quincy Apams,’ that they are both defective. The lines from 
the first-named which follow are all that can ‘ pass muster :’ 


‘Mitton! two hundred years have left their mould 
Upon the stone that marks thy grave, and yet 
Methinks I hear thy voice. Oh! never let 
Its music leave me till my heart grow cold, 

And@'l with thee be gathered to the fold 

Of the Great Shepherd. Then will I forget 
Its melody of earth, when I can set 

Me down beside thy spirit there, and hold 
Unequal interchange of thought with thee.’ 


As our Bunkum contemporary would say, we ‘dono when’ we have laughed so 
heartily as at the following description of an Irish duel. A blustering bully, who had 
killed ‘ on the field of honor’ a dozen men, challenged a good-natured person named 
Fooks, a general favorite, to a deadly encounter. His ‘ cartel’ was accepted ; and 
against the earnest remonstrances of all his friends, who saw only certain death be- 
fore him, Fooxs appeared upon the ground at the time appointed, having, as the 
challenged party, chosen his own weapon: 


‘PRECISELY at twelve o'clock his antagonist appeared on the field, mounted on a splendid 
blood horse: a dagger was stuck in his belt, and he brandished an enormous two-edged sword 
in his hand. He cast a scornful glance around, and not seeing his opponent, exclaimed, with- 
out addressing any one in particular, ‘I thought the cowardly fool would be afraid to meet me; 
but if he sneaks away, perhaps one of his friends (with a sarcastic emphasis) will take his 

lace.’ 

: ‘Here he comes himeelf!’ cried a boy, throwing up his hat, and a general cheer announced 
the approach of Fooks. 

‘He advanced rapidly, mounted on a Kerry pony of so diminutive a size that its rider’s feet 
were but litte raised above the ground. He was completely enveloped in an ample crimson 
dressing-gown, which waved and flaunted in the breeze after asingular fashion. In his right 
hand he bore something which had the appearahce of a very long lance; but which, having 
both extremeties covered by the extended folds of the dressing-gown, was not as yet clearly 
visible. With his left hand he shook the bridle, and urged his tiny steed toward the spot 
where stood his astonished adversary. 

‘ Whatever the latter gentleman may have thought of Mr. Fooxs’ costume, his mettled horse 
seemed to have formed his own private opinion on the subject; for no sooner did the gaudy 
dressing-gown flaunt beneath his eyes, than he started, shied, and began to prance in a manner 
which caused his rider to exclaim, with an expletive too forcible for transcription, ‘ What's the 
meaning of this buffoonery? Come on, and meet me like a man!’ 

‘ Always happy to oblige a friend,’ said Mr. Fooxs; and suddenly throwing back the offen- 
sive garment, he raised his weapon, and shook it full in the face ot hisadversary. It was a long 
slender pole, having at one end a distended bladder containing some dried peas. A fearful thing 
it looked in the eyes of Highflyer; and so appalling to his ears was the rattling noise it made, 
that despite the furious efforts of his master, he fairly bolted ; turned tail, and galloped at full 
speed across the common. After him rode Fooxs, shaking his rattle and shouting, ‘Come 
back, ye spalpeen, come back! ‘tis a shame for you, man, to be afraid of a dressing-gown 
and a child’s rattle!’ 

‘ But faster and faster flew the affrighted horse, bearing his enraged master beyond the sound 
of the inextinguishable laughter which hailed his defeat and the bloodless triumph of Fooxs. 
The bully had not the courage to return to the country and brave the merciless ridicule which 
awaited him. He disposed of his property, and retired to England, where he was compelled 
to live in peace, as his neighbors soon learned to appreciate him, and declined to indulge his 
propensity for fighting. Yet the few persons who continued to associate with him were often 
puzzled to account for the transport of rage which possessed him whenever the slightest 
allusion happened to be made in his presence to dried peas, Kerry ponies, or crimson dressing- 
gowns!’ 


By-the-by, what a striking illustration of the peculiar kind of courage involved in 
the ‘duello’ was the incident of the two young negro bloods who the other day in 
Philadelphia arranged to lock themselves in a room, armed with bowie-knives, and to 
make no out-cry until one or both were hacked to pieces! . . . Our steamers are 
educating practical physicians. The cholera has evoked true medical science, and 
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developed its best effects. Mr. Benepict, of the ‘ Troy,’ should have his parchment 
at once, and so should Second-captain Parrerson of the ‘ Erie ;’ for both have more 
than once earned their ‘ degree’ the past season by timely and efficient medical aid, 
without which their involuntary patients must inevitably have perished. Good medical 
attendance and kind nursing combined, and all ‘ afloat,’ are blessings which supply a 
hitherto very important desideratum in our river-steamers. . . . We are not surprised 
to learn that Mr. Martin, son of the eminent illustrator of Mixron, is winning all 
suffrages in Providence, (Rhode-Island,) by the extraordinary beauty of his portraits 
of children. . . . Tere is to our conception scarcely any thing more touching than the 
relations which, in our older families, exist between aged serwants and their masters or 
mistresses. ‘They grow up together; the interests, the hopes, the fears, of the one 
become those of the other; and when death comes, which comes alike to high and 
low, there are ties severed than which few are closer or more holy. In a recent plea- 
sant visit at one of the old palatial manor-houses on the Hudson — memorabje, beside 
many other things, for the great men of our country who have made it the place of 
their sojourn while yet its honored founders were alive to welcome them with true 
old-time hospitality — we accompanied our accomplished hostess to the family burial 
ground, overlooking one of the most varied and charming landscapes to be found on 
our glorious river. Amidst the white marble monuments that mark the last resting 
places of those whom the country had delighted to honor in her darkest days, there 
arose a plain white slab, bearing the following inscription: 
‘TO THE MEMORY OF 
Nancy Gurnes, 
Who died April eighth, 1849, in the forty-ninth year of her age. 
A FAITHFUL NURSE: A TRUE FRIEND: AN HUMBLE CHRISTIAN. 
In token of their affection and gratitude, 


CATHARINE E. VAN CORTLAN AND HER CHILDREN.’ 


avid i BNi Gy VOL hay. 


‘Not with eye-service, but in singleness of heart, fearing Gop.’ 
‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lorn; For they rest from their labors,’ 

One after another the tears of a true mourner coursed down that mother’s cheek, 
as she gazed upon the newly-erected stone, and called up in long review the watch- 
ful attention, the meek and silent assiduity, the sincere and unwavering affection, of 
that ‘ good and faithful servant,’ and especially of her devotion to one dear little boy, an 
invalid from his birth, whom she had watched over for years with all a mother’s ten- 
derness and scarcely less than all a mother’s heart. We are glad to be able to pre- 
serve in these pages a record of the worth of an humble colored servant, whose virtues 
could call forth the warmest gratitude of an eminently affectionate heart... . Our 
esteemed contemporary, Mr. Hiram Fuuver, of the ‘ Evening Mirror,’ has been ap- 
pointed by the Presipenrt to the office of ‘ Naval Store-Keeper’ at the Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn. This valuable and important station was unsolicited, but it is a deserved 
tribute from the national chief magistrate to one who had exerted himself, without 
fee or hope of reward, in the columns of his popular journal, to extend the principles 
and enhance the honors of Gen. Taytor. Mr. Fuiuer has already, in his new voca- 
tion, won the reputation of an efficient and faithful public officer. . . . Tue favors of 
publishers and private correspondents will receive due attention in our next number. 


